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[From Our Own CorresPonveEnt. | 


F we attempt to sum up all the predictions in 

circulation with respect to the future fash- 
ions, we can find no other positive fact than that 
they will be more individual than ever as to the 
details of toilettes, I go to one of the first dress- 
makers of Paris, and she confides to me that 
sleeves plain, narrow, and closely fitting the arm 
will be adopted. 

* Are you sure of it?” I ask, 

“Ob, quite sure. Here are the 
corsages of Madame De B——, the 
most elegant woman in Paris, You 
see that the sleeves are all tight.” 

I go from her to another renowned 
dressmaker. She lowers her voice, 
and whispers in my ear, “Sleeves 
will be full, and even gathered at 
the top.” 

“ Are you quite certain ?” 

“Oh, fully. Here is the dress of 
the Countess de T , the most ele- 
gant woman in Paris, The sleeves 
are full, you see.” 

It has really become impossible 
at the present time to affirm that a 
certain style is or is not in vogue. 
One leader of fashion wears such or 
such a thing; another, not less fash- 
ionable, wears just the opposite ; and 
this is true as regards all the arti- 
clés of dress. In the same manner, 
very large bonnets are announced 
for the coming winter; yet medium- 
sized an‘ even very small ones con- 
tinue to be made. The present 
epoch is less than ever in favor of 
uniformity. Each lady chooses and 
adopts her own fashions, and the 
lax discipline only asserts itself in 
a few general rules: for instance, 
no one wears crinoline, though a 
few ladies don small bustles, and 
no one would take it into her head, 
unless she sets economy above ele- 
gance, to wear a sacque with sleeves 
sewed in the armhole. Apart from 
a few interdictions of this sort, there 
is the wildest diversity of toilettes ; 
the army of women will no longer 
submit to be clad in uniform. 

Wrappings, therefore, will be 
large; so will bonnets, at least in 
general; dresses will be short, but 
without exaggeration; trains will 
no longer be worn in the street; 
even for evening dresses it is said 
that skirts will be short in front at 
least, even when long behind. Po- 
lonaises will be revived for day and 
even certain evening dresses, but if 
the name remains the same, the 
thing itself has changed; these po- 
lonaises are rather men’s coats, 
which, coat-shaped in front and on 
the hips, are in the back a dress, 
shorter than the skirt for day dress- 
es, and infinitely longer than the 
latter when the toilette is designed 
for evening assemblies. These 
coats, or habits, are generally em- 
broidered with gold or silver, and 
are in all varieties: some high- 
necked, with narrow standing col- 
lars, slightly cut away in front; oth- 
ers opening wide over a plastron of 
the same material as the skirt ; and 
others with Louis Quatorze vests, 
long, square, embroidered on the 
edges, and trimmed in the neck 
with fine lace that forms a volu- 
minous jabot down the front. The 
sleeves, which are long with high- 
necked and half-long with open hab- 
its, are embroidered on the bottom with gold or 
silver. The favorite colors are all shades of 
green, and admiral blue—a médiwm. hut vivid 
color. 

At least two differen materials, often three, 

* and sometimes more, are used for every dress. 
In dinner dresses the skirt is often of satin, 
trimmed with flounces and tabs of plain velvet 
of the same color,'while the basque or coat is of 
ciselé velvet, with figures of the same color on a 
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gold or silver ground, In this ease the coat is 
trimmed on the edge with a bias fold of plain vel- 
vet. Even the simplest wool dresses are always 
made with accessories or trimmings of ciselé velvet 
or broeaded silk, For this. kind of trimming 
plain velvet is much less the fashion than ciselé, 
or that with raised figures on a satin ground ; the 
latter is combined even with the plainest woollen 
fabrics, but must always be of the same color as 
these goods, 
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Fig. 1.—Basket-ctorn Hoopep MantLe.—Bacx.—[For Front, see P. 708. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IIL, Figs. 14-17. 


Among others—for all kinds of bonnets will be 
worn—there will be numerous small capotes, with 
puffed or shirred crowns, trimmed with gold-lace. 
Here also will be found the same combination 
of different fabrics that prevails in dresses. Satin 
will be combined with velvet, doubtless, but still 
more with plush, of the same color, but a differ- 
ent shade. The broad strings of ribbon as thick 
as pasteboard will be of.one of the colors of the 
bonnet, but will be lined with the other stuff, even 


if this be plush. For example, a capote with an 
old gold plush crown and diadem of seal brown 
velvet.will have very wide strings of seal brown 
ribbon lined with old gold plush. - When this lin- 
ing is found too clumsy, the strings will at least 
| be bordered bya strip of plush sewed lengthwise 
on each side of the ribbon. Many trimmings, and 
even whole brims, of feathers are seen. ~ Bonnet 
brims made wholly of flowers, principally of vel- 
| vet, gillyflowers in particular, in severa] shades, 
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are revived. The crowns of these bonnets, which 
are almost always either puffed or shirred, are 
made of satin or plush. The latter material is 
more and more substituted for plain velvet. 
Nothing is prettier than a capote with the brim 
of lophophore feathers, the crown of cream plush, 
and cream satin strings ; it is a youthful and ele- 
gant bonnet par excellence. Toques designed for 
misses and young ladies are likewise. of plush, or 
| else of satin. In the latter case they are trimmed 








. 2.—Satin anp Brocape CostuMe. 
For description see Supplement. 





with a band of feathers imitating fur. For toques, 
capotes, and bonnets, all the crowns, almost with- 
out exception, are puffed or shirrred; in other 
words, with very few exceptions, nothing but soft 
crowns are made; and bonnets, both as regards 
shape and trimmings, must be little shapeless 
heaps, crumpled, and even dented, but with art 

and premeditation. 
Linings of a color different from the outside 
material, and contrasting sharply with it, are be- 
coming more and more popular; 


they are used everywhere, either 
complete or partial; in the latter 
case the lining is only actually 


used in places where it is visible, 
on the pleats of trimmings. 
Wrappings are lined throughout with 
bright-colored material; for polo- 
naises the lining is only partial. I 
can better describe my meaning by 
describing a costume made of very 
dark green, almost black, wool. The 
short skirt was pleated perpendicu- 
larly. The polonaise of the same 
stuff was closed in front, that is, 
buttoned from the throat, the seams 
and button-holes being piped with 
red silk. In the back the polo- 
naise was slashed and turned back 
to show a red silk liming. Half-long 
sleeve, with a small red silk un- 
der-sleeve closed at the wrist. Plain 
white batiste cuffs bordered with 
guipure, turned back so as to show 
the red silk under-sleeves. Collar 
like the cuffs. Red Surah neck-tie. 
Among combinations we will cite 
the following: Dress of dark seal 
brown cashmere. Short skirt trim- 
med with two very narrow pleated 
flounces. From the waist behind 
falls half-skirt of ciselé velvet, 
with seal brown figures on a gold 
satin ground; this skirt is in large 
perpendicular pleats which do not 
meet. In front are two very large 
draperies of seal brown cashmere, 
which cover it to the waist, and are 
joined to the velvet demi-skirt on 
each side under a large bow without 
ends made of the same cashmere. 
Habit basque, likewise of cashmere, 
opening over a plastron of ciselé vel- 
vet in the form of a small waist- 
coat, which is trimmed from the 
top to the bottom by a large jabot 
of white lace. Close sleeves finish- 
ed at the bottom with a band of 
pleated cashmere, from which pro 
jects a similar band of ciselé velvet 
in large pleats which do not meet, 
under which is a broad frill of lace 
like that of the jabot. 
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Sofa Pillow in Janina Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 708. 

Tus elegant sofa pillow is cov- 
ered with brown cloth, worked in 
the new and popular Janina em- 
broidery, from a pattern by Madame 
Emilie Bach, directress of the Vi- 
enna School of Art Needle-Work. 
This kind of embroidery is an im- 
itation of Oriental work. It is eas- 
ily executed, even by inexperienced 
persons, and is extremely effective. 
In working, the design as seen in 
Fig. 1 is transferred to the cloth, 
after which the latter is stretched 
in a frame. Fig. 97, Supplement, 
gives the design for the centre, and 
Fig. 2 gives a section of the border. 
The embroidery is begun at the point of a leaf in 
the manner indicated by Fig. 3, which gives the 
details of the stitch magnified. The needle is 
carried from the wrong to the right side of the 
work at the point marked 1 on the right side of 
the outline of the leaf; a stitch is worked from 
the right to point 1 on the left side of the out- 
line; the needle is again carried to the right 
side of the work, at the point marked 2 on the 
right side of the outline, and a stitch through 2 
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on the left side is worked, the two stitches form- 
ing an oblique cross. The needle is now carried 
to the right side of the work at the point marked 
1 on the left side of the outline, a stitch is worked 
through point 3 on the right side, after which the 
needle is again carried to the right side at point 
1 on the right side of the outline, and a stitch 
worked from right to left through 4. The work 
is continued in this manner, somewhat resem- 
bling a cross seam. The flowers in the design 
are worked with blue silk, the stamens with yel- 
low and red. For the large leaves olive green 
and wood brown are chosen, for the small leaves, 
the stems, and the straight lines bounding the 
border, golden brown silk in three shades. The 
buds are worked with heliotrope and cream-col- 
ored silks, and the adjacent foliage with light 
green. A puff of satin fills in the sides of the 
cushion ; the embroidered top is edged with heavy 
cord, and finished at the corners with tassels. 





TO A SEPTEMBER ROBIN. 
By tur Avtuor or “Joun Hauirax, Gentleman.” 


Lite bird, 
My eyes are full—my quiet heart is stirred: 
Amid these days so bright, 
Of ceaseless warmth and light, 
Summer that will not die, 
Autumn without one sigh 
For sweet hours passing by, 
Cometh that tender note 
Out of your tiny throat, 
Like grief, or love, insisting to be heard, 
O little plaintive bird! 


No need of word: 
Well know I all your tate, forgotten bird! 
Soon you and I together 
Must face the winter weather, 
Remembering how we sung 
Our primrose fields among 
In days when life was young. 
Now are we growing old? 
Is the warm world a-cold ? 
Still, with brave heart let’s sing on, little bird: 
Sing only. Not one word. 
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Harrer’s YOUNG Peopie No. 51, issued Oc- 
tober 19, opens with “ Rabbits to Find,” a brisk 
autumn story for boys, by W, O. SvODDARD, i- 
dustrated by McCurcHxron. Jt is followed by 
seasonable tales and sketches by JOHN HABBER- 
TON, J. Esten Cooke, CHARLES CARLETON 
Corrin, SHERWOOD BONNER, aud CHARLES 
Morris. Among the illustrations are two full 
pages by KATE GREENAWAY, an exquisite etching 
by W. S. COLEMAN, several drawings by JussIn 
Curtis, one each from HOWARD PYLE and 
THULSTRUP, and a full page of Wiggles drawn 
by young contributors. Amongst the poetry of this 
Number is a heroic poem entitled “ The Plumes of 
Crécy,” which is capital for school declamation. 
Our Post-office Box contains an announcement 
of interest lo subscribers. 





IB An illustration of an elegant Lawn Ten- 
nis Apron, in the fashionable crewel-work, accom- 
panied with original and effective full-sized work- 
ing patterns, will be published with our next 
Number, which will also contain numerous ar- 
tistic fashion plates, superb art illustrations, and 
humorous sketches, together with the conclusion of 
the charming novelette “ MISSING,” the continua- 
tion of “ SUNRISE,” and “ My Love,” and a rich 
variety of interesting literary matter. 





“ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND 
THE WINE.” 

T is impossible to deny that dinner is a 
custom worth preserving, the popularity 
of which we hope no future reform will di- 
minish. The man who has not dined is fit 
for “ treasons, stratagems, and spoils”; it is 
hardly safe to ask a favor of him, or to dif- 
fer with him: “The veins unfilled,” says 

SHAKSPEARE, 

“We pont upon the morning; are unapt 
To give or to forgive.” 

The empty stomach may indeed supply the 
brain with a surplas of blood that will stimu- 
late it into greater activity, but it is hardly 
worth while to undertake anything requir- 
ing courage and muscle before the walnuts 
and the wine have passed, so to speak. “A 
man seldom thinks of anything with more 
earnestness than of his dinner,” Dr. JoHNSON 
tells us; but we are led to suspect that his 
views on the subject were colored by per- 
sonal experience, when we read the self-re- 
proaches in his diary concerning gormandiz- 
ing, and snappishness in fasting; though, at 
the same time, we must not forget his fru- 
gal dinners at the “ Pine-Apple” in his early 
days, when he had a cut of meat for six- 
pence, bread for a penny, and gave another 
to the waiter—when walnuts and wine were 
omitted. Some one observed that “an Eng- 
lishman opens like an oyster, with knife and 





fork,” and it is quite certain that one’s din- 
ner is a sort of open sesame which discloses 
such enchantments of wit and good-fellow- 
ship as belong to him; the increased circu- 
lation consequent upon dining seems to 
sharpen the faculties of the mind, and give 
a sense of exhilaration and well-being ; one 
feels in good-humor with himself and all 
mankind, and it is not necessary that he 
should be an epicure in order to appreciate 
all the benefits of the occasion, in order to 
experience the pleasing sensation which the 
quickening of generous impulses imparts, to 
be charmed by his own expansiveness, as 
well as by his neighbor’s. If any one feels 
disposed to dispute the fact that 
“ Happiness for man, the hungry sinner, 

Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinner,” 
we should feel obliged to remind him of 

“The land which flowed with milk and honey, 

Heid out unto the hungry Israelites.” 
To be sure, it is a short-lived happiness— 
one that exhales with the passing hour—and 
perhaps he who only dines occasionally has 
the advantage over those for whom daily 
da capos are certain, in preserving the nov- 
elty of the pleasure as well as a keen relish ; 
for even the best dinner may become a spe- 
cies of martyrdom when one sits down at 
an overflowing board with a jaded appetite 
and a worn-out digestion. But when we 
remember what wit has scintillated across 
the walnuts and the wine, what anecdotes 
have circulated, what toasts have been 
given, what brilliant repartees have flashed 
like star-showers in November, we feel in- 
clined to recommend the pastime of dining 
to all future generations or civilizations. 








WILD OATS. 

TATISTICAL science, that remorseless 

prophet, reports that out of so many 
babies dreaming on their mothers’ breasts, 
there shall be numbered so many inebri- 
ates, so many suicides, so many murderers, 
so many victims of battle, violence, and sud- 
den death. Inspecting colleges, the stern- 
browed registrar records that this propor- 
tion of young men will honor themselves in 
their daily walk and conversation, and that 
will wander by devious paths to doubtful 
ends. Beholding “sweet girl graduates” 
with unmelting gaze, the seer foretells that 
these shall dwell in reputable peace, and 
those make shipwreck of their lives. 

“ Forewarned is fore-armed,” says the old 
proverb. But while we heed the danger sig- 
nal for our boys, we are apt to forget that 
our girls are threatened. When a young fel- 
low who has been amiable and correct begins 
to waste his time and money on questionable 
pleasures, to show an abnormal eagerness 
for excitement and change, to find home dull 
and his old amusements tedious, to start off 
vagabondizing, “strange countries for to 
see,” we deal gently with him, if we are 
wise. He is “sowing his wild oats,” we say. 
If the crop is harrowed with reproaches and 
watered with complaining tears, it is likely 
to prove a large andevilone. We help him 
with kindness and counsel, we give him all 
the freedom possible, we are wisely blind to 
much that hurts and humiliates us, we make 
home the most delightful of resorts. And 
we do this because we recognize the fact 
that a moral crisis, a spiritual fever, is upon 
him. The eager young blood can not longer 
temperately keep time, as ours, and make as 
healthful music. 

There are laws of physiology as dominant 
as any law of morals. The adjustment of 
the human soul to its conditions is nicer and 
more difficult than those fine mechanical ad- 
justménts which are the wonder of the age. 
The possibilities of life are so vast, he him- 
self is so little, the leaping fluid in his veins 
is so vital and insistent, that it is little won- 
der he goes wrong. 

Fortunately there are helps on all sides 
for him. Gymnasiums, base-ball, cricket, 
swimming, hunting, shooting, rowing, walk- 
ing, fishing, riding—all these offer them- 
selves to tire his restless body. Societies, 
politics, science, art, travel, attract his eager 
mind. Presently the fermentation of youth 
subsides, and the clear wine of manhood, 
rich and sweet and potent, remains. 

At an earlier age than boys feel it comes 
a kindred restlessness to girls. Sometimes 
it takes the shape of mild melancholy met- 
rically expressed in compositions, or, when 
it is of a serious nature, “strikes in,” like a 
bad form of measles. Sometimes it is seen 
as a brazen aggressiveness, such as young 
girls show in horse-cars or other public 
places. Sometimes it is an utter dissatis- 
faction with all that their life knows, an 
unspeakable hunger for something other, 
which, to their inexperience, is of necessity 
better. 

In school, occupation is likely to be inces- 
sant, if not absorbing. But the average 
girl who leaves school behind her, leaves 
also all definite plan of employment, all 
fixed interest, all healthful habits of indus- 
try. To ambitious girls, full of imagina- 





tion, energy, and unrecognized aspirations, 
a life of dawdling is not enough. Visiting, 
dressing, fancy-work, parties, no more satis- 
fy ardent Jane than the dull routine of shop, 
or counting-room, or office, satisfies eager 
John. 

John betakes himself, if he can, on an 
embassage to the Pigmies, or to fetch him a 
hair off the great Cham’s beard. But alas 
for Jane! she may not travel. She may 
not hunt, or swing from parallel bars, or go 
into politics. Usually there is but one en- 
trance into Wonderland for her, and that is 
by the gate of marriage. She endues the 
first man she meets with the grace of Apollo, 
the wit of Mercury, the courage of Mars. If 
father and mother forbid the banns, she will 
elope with him if she can, or, fancying her- 
self broken-hearted, marry, without love, 
any man to whom her parents will give her. 
Or, if the man of her choice is unobjection- 
able, and she weds him with white favors 
and wedding bells, all the same may the 
awakening come when she sees the ass’s 
ears, and can no longer stick musk-roses in 
the smooth, sleek head. 

Often and often these early and ill-assort- 
ed marriages are simply a girl’s wild oats, 
and what harvest will come of the sowing, 
who shall say? It may be submission, pa- 
tience, sweetness. It may be rebellion, 
faithlessness, disgrace. 

But our point is that we do not help Jane 
as we help her brother to feel her way 
through the tumultuous troubles of youth. 
If she is uneasy, vacillating, with a liking 
for strange company, full of adventure, 
reaching out for action, addicted to man- 
nish employments, impatient of crochet and 
decorative art, we reproach her with being 
unfeminine, we draw her lines closer, instead 
of enlarging them. Where we should give 
the eager mind absorbing food for thought, 
the conscious body sufficient scupe for ac- 
tion, we stint the one and hinder the other. 

Mothers can not too carefully study and 
cherish their young daughters at this crit- 
ical spring-time of their lives. It is not an 
instinct for evil, it is “a wish that they 
hardly dare to own for something better 
than they have known,” which makes girls 
unmanageable, headstrong, even “ fast.” 
And they have a deeper claim than boys on 
the utmost parental wisdom, patience, and 
tenderness, as their destruction, when they 
go astray, is more remediless. 





AFTER-THOUGHTS. 


OW many pangs have we endured from 
those brilliant after-thoughts which 
erowd upon us an instant too late, those 
flashing, biting repartees we might have 
uttered at certain memorable seasons, those 
witty retorts which might have “ floored” 
our adversary, so to speak, at times when we 
figured but poorly, owing to our laggard 
thoughts, which failed to come to the front 
at some decisive moment! With what wit, 
what subtilty, what poetic sentiment, has 
the brain answered the demand made upon 
it after the occasion has passed! How 
adroitly we evade when there is no longer 
anything to evade; how neatly we snub an- 
other after his back is turned; how wisely 
we respond when there is nore tolisten; with 
what facts and dates are we re-enforced after 
the discussion is closed; how ably do we de- 
fend our cause when it is already lost; what 
exhaustive knowledge of a subject flows in 
upon our consciousness after the subject is 
dismissed ; what terseness, what eloquence, 
come to our aid after the instant has gone 
by when they might have proved service- 
able, when we are no longer called upon to 
speak! How gracefully might we acknowl- 
edge another’s compliment, with what skill 
defend ourselves against intrusiveness, with 
what stinging rebukes might we meet im- 
pertinences, how cunningly hoodwink the 
Paul Prys of our acquaintance, if the spur of 
the moment could but quicken our minds so 
that our brightest and best thoughts should 
be the inspiration of the moment rather than 
the results of sober and mature reflection! 
How provoking it is, indeed, to know that 
we bungled where we might have flashed 
lightnings; that we did discredit to our pow- 
ers, and disinherited our reputation for read- 
iness; that our defeats are due merely to be- 
lated brain waves! In the mean time we 
flatter ourselves that our after-thoughts 
make amends for any lack of quickness we 
may have manifested, but we forget that 
their aptness and effectiveness are owing 
more to the fact that we have rehearsed the 
situation than to any latent talent of our own 
for instantaneous thought. We can turn 
pretty sentences because we happen to be 
behind the scenes, and are no longer to be 
taken by surprise by the mental alertness 
of another. The scintillations of our after- 
thoughts result from the friction of minds, 
not from spontaneous combustion, or wiuy 
did they not clothe themselves in words 
at the very nick of time, in the moment of 
our necessity ? and why are we mocked by 
their tardy excellence ? 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
(From Our Own Corgesrenpent.) 

Oo" city is filling up with the settled residents, 

who always find much to enjoy here in the au- 
tumn months before the crowd comes. This is our 
demi-toilette season. We may wear out our old 
clothes, and not feel rebuked by seeing our ac- 
quaintances in fresh costumes. White and other 
lawns will excite no surprise on the streets here 
whenever it is warm enough during the present 
month, or even in November. 

During the months passed by some in pleasure- 
travel, many others here have experienced severe 
bereavements, and when society again begins its 
gay round, not a few who up to the close of the 
entertainments in May were enjoying the fétes 
will be keeping the seclusion of their homes, 
mourning the loss of the dear ones who used to 
share their pleasures with them. There have 
been other changes, not so sadly occasioned. 

Among the diplomatic corps there will be sev- 
eral newly appointed ministers replacing old 
friends. At least three recently accredited min- 
isters will be here, representing Russia, Denmark, 
and Guatemala and San Salvador. The latter two 
countries always have one minister between them. 
Sefior Dardon, who has been their representative 
since 1872, married an Ohio lady, who doubtless 
will find life in his native land a sad change from 
life in her own. 

The rumor that Sefior Zamacona, who has for 
two years represented Mexico here, would be sent 
to France as Minister proves incorrect, and he 
will return here. Another person has been ap- 
pointed Mexican Minister at Paris. 

The fact that diplomatic intercourse has just 
been re-opened between France and Mexico for 
the first time since the emperor of the former 
tried to impose an emperor on the latter country, 
suggests the reflection that even during one gen- 
eration the whirligig of time brings about retrib- 
utive justice. For now both France and Mexico, 
after much bloodshed, have become republics, and 
a sorrowing childless widow alone represents each 
of those emperors. Louis Napoleon died in exile, 
and Maximilian was shot in the country whose 
throne he usurped. The son of the former was 
killed in an inglorious campaign against savages, 
fighting under the flag of that England which sent 
the founder of the fortunes of his family to die in 
exile, having previously been the first to check 
his triumphant career. 

At Saratoga last summer “poor Carlotta’s” 
diamonds were pointed out, their wearer being 
the wife of the Mexican general who was in com- 
mand of the troops which shot Maximilian. This 
general, it is said, was the same who gave the or- 
der to fire upon him—an act for which he, of 
course, was not responsible. 

As has often before been mentioned, our coun- 
try-women are represented in the diplomatic 
corps at nearly every capital in Europe. The ap- 
pointment of the recent Danish Minister, Mr. De 
Hegermann-Lindencrone, for several years station- 
ed here, to Rome, adds another to the number 
there, his wife being an American, formerly Mrs. © 
Charles Moulton. Also at Rome is Mr. De Wes- 
tenberg, who, in 1873 and 1874, was Minister from 
Holland to Washington. His wife is an Ameri- 
can, and was a widow, Mrs. Birckhead, when he 
married her. The wedding, which was a magnif- 
icent entertainment, occurred in Baltimore in 
February, 1874. 

Secretary Schurz laughs heartily when refer- 
ence is made to the published rumors of his be- 
trothal. He says he thinks some one finds amuse- 
ment at least once every six months in announcing 
him as engaged to marry a different lady. He 
was told that he and the Attorney-General had 
been more obdurate than the unmarried men of 
Grant’s cabinet. They could not remain single. 
Robeson, settled bachelor as he was, soon found 
a wife, and General Belknap lost one after two 
years of wedlock, and in two years more wedded 
another. 

The present administration has certainly not 
been good at cabinet match-making, though 
most of the young ladies who have visited Mrs. 
Hayes have since married, and scarcely a mar- 
riageable niece or great-niece of Secretary Sher- 
man remains unwed. 

The gentlemen of this administration eligible 
for matrimony are the Vice-President, Secretary 
of the Interior, and Attorney-General, and the 
President’s eldest two sons, not one of whom will 
probably marry before another administration be- 
gins, as no authorized announcement of the en- 
gagement of any has been made as yet. 

It is told of a betrothed lover that as soon as 
he persuaded his fiancée to name the day, which 
we will say was November 4, he had the date print- 
ed in clear plain letters, and pasted it in his watch, 
and whenever any one asked the time he was sure 
to say “November 4,” merely for the pleasure 
of explaining how he had mistaken the purpose 
of the inquiry.: He was a bachelor of forty, in 
love for the first time. 

Less than ten years ago scarcely one of the 
many bureaus of prominent journals in Washing- 
ton was to be found north of F oz west of Fourteenth 
Street, most of them being established on Four- 
teenth Street between E and F streets, N. W., oppo- 
site Willard’s Hotel, and in a line with the side of 
the Ebbitt House. Gradually they began to seek 
accommodations on F Street between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth, and few remained in the old offices 
so long familiarly known as “ Newspaper Row.” 
Now only two or three are on Fourteenth Street, 
and the majority are comfortably settled in a new 
building, admirably adapted for offices, on New 
York Avenue, not far from Fifteenth, only half a 
square fr..u the United States Treasury and De- 
partment of Justice, and within two squares of 
the White House, War, Navy, and State depart- 
ments. The new building has an elevator, and 
its halls and office rooms are light, cool, and health- 
ful. 

The irony which propinquiiy often forcibly sug- 
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gests finds expression on the sign-board at the 
main entrance of the building, where, beneath the 
names of some twenty or more leading journals, 
whose representatives have offices therein, ap- 
pears the sign of the “ Washington Brick Ma- 
chine Company.” Perhaps the bricks are of the 
same species as those Ben Butler said, when last 
in Congress, he had in reserve to throw. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER WRAPS. 


HE cloths for autumn and winter wraps are 
made with figured or rough surfaces rather 
than with the smooth lustrous finish of broad- 
cloth. They are of unusual thickness, yet soft 
and flexible; and as colored threads in Cheviot 
effects are introduced, it is more than ever ne- 
cessary that they be pure wool, or else they will 
not be serviceable. For plain wraps the choice 
lies between the serviceable diagonal cloths with 
inside fleece, or else the loosely woven yet heavy 
cheviots. For dressy sacques for young ladies the 
coachman’s drab shades are much used, though 
the novelty introduced by Pingat, who is the lead- 
ing Parisian designer of cloaks, is for basket- 
woven cloths combining as many colors as are 
found in the bourette cloths worn two years ago. 
Seal brown or black diagonal cloths are chosen 
for serviceable plain cloaks, while the Cheviot 
checks, irregular plaids, or mixed surfaces are 
used for jaunty coats for general wear, and for 
the useful Ulsters that are by no means confined 
to travelling wraps, but serve often for shopping 
and instead of water-proof garments. Larger 
plaids are for mantles in the McGregor style, 
though these are often fanciful Madras plaids 
instead of those of the Scottish tartans. Anoth- 
er novelty is a repped cloth like empress cloth, 
with half an inch of long warm fleece on the in- 
side; this is used for the long rich cloaks with 
plush or fur borders. 

Above all else plush is the favorite trimming, 
especially for masculine-shaped jackets that mere- 
ly require a collar, cuffs, and pockets. The hood, 
which is added to many jackets, should be ar- 
ranged to button on, so that it need not always 
be worn. A lining of plush or of some striped 
or spotted Surah satin is seen in most hoods. 
There is a fancy for single-breasted jackets, and 
for those without the skirt piece sewed across the 
hips, yet many skirted coats with double-breasted 
fronts are worn. What is called the Jersey coat 
dispenses with collar, cuffs, and the double fronts, 
and is made to fit as closely as possible; even 
the pockets are without flaps, and are set under- 
neath the fronts, with a diagonal opening bound 
on each edge. Rows of buttons set on the seams 
are the only ornaments. These are for very young 
ladies, and are shown in gray and blue cloths for 
$13 50. The genuine Jersey webbing, of which 
Jersey waists are made, is made up into more 
expensive jackets for autumn wear, but there is 
no attempt to give the close Jersey effect to these 
garments. They are simply English double- 
breasted jackets, of dark blue, brown, black, or 
plum-color, and are piped on the edges with satin 
of the same.shade. Large pearl or metal but- 
tons are their only trimming. Well-made jack- 
ets of Cheviot cloths with plush cloths and collars 
cost from $12 to $25 each. These are of the styl- 
ish medium length, not long enough to conceal the 
drapery of short costumes, nor so short as to look 
scanty in the presence of longer garments. One 
of the newest caprices is that of adding a short 
pelerine cape to jackets. To give a stylish effect 
this cape must be cut off straight across the back 
—not rounded—and must cling closely to the 
shoulders, reaching just below the armholes. This 
is shown on the Charlotte Corday coats that fit 
like sacques, and also on the long loose cloaks 
with full gathered sleeves. Mantle shapes or 
those with Dolman effects are considered more 
stylish but less youthful than the jaunty coats, and 
are mostly chosen by older ladies. There is a 
fancy, however, for military-looking mantles with 
double capes in front for young ladies, and even 
for school-girls. Some of these are trimmed with 
gilt or silver braid, and are made of blue cloth, 
but black braid, rows of stitching, or else the 
Havelock pleatings are better trimmings. The 
monk’s cloaks are also unique garments in favor 
with young ladies. They are loose and long, with 
gathered sleeves and a gathered hood, and some- 
times little capes are added. 

In place of the belted Ulster that was so gener- 
ally unbecoming there are now various graceful- 
ly shaped long cloaks made of the English Che- 
viot cloths of quiet colors. The English driving 
cloak is an excellent “over-all” wrap of this kind; 
it has a circular back fitted and shaped by seams, 
square sleeves in a loose front, and a pointed 
hood. This is made of cloth of mixed colors, 
with brocaded lining for the hood, and costs $35. 
Others of much less expensive cloths are shown 
with double-breasted fronts cut off across the 
hips, and lengthened like a polonaise. Another 
style has a cape that may be buttoned up to form 
a hood, while still another has kilt-pleating at 
the back, and double capes, while most pictur- 
esque of all is the monk’s Ulster, with a cowl, 
cape, and rope-like cords and tassels. 

The stately long cloaks of brocades, satin de 
Lyon, Sicilienne, velvet, and plush are chosen for 
dressy wraps, and rival the richest fur Dolmans 
in their costliness, Black is the favorite color 
for these garments, with satin or plush linings of 
red, old gold, écru, or lavender shades. The elab- 
orate passementeries that are banished from cloth 
wraps are seen here in profusion, and these, with 
the heavy linings, make the great cloaks some- 
thing formidable in weight. The plain satin de 
Lyon of these cloaks is often shirred heavily down 
the middle of the back, or else around the neck 
and the full sleeves, The brocaded velvets or 
the figured satins are of course kept smooth and 
plain, and it is in these garments that the large 
figured brocades are found most effective; fea- 





ther patterns, tulips, lilies of natural size, dahlias, 
and peonies, with each flower separate, are pre- 
ferred to the close matelassé figures and Persian 
designs formerly used. When wool — are 
used for such cloaks, the India camel’s-hair is 
preferred, as it is clinging and pliable, while for 
mixtures are the repped Siciliennes. Occasion- 
ally a plush cloak is shown in brown or gray 
mottled shades; but black plush does not rival 
velvet in beauty, and, like satin, it is used to best 
effect in small quantities for borders, collars, and 
cuffs. For lustrous garments the heavy satin 
Surah (merveilleux) or else satin de Lyon is pre- 
ferred to plain satin. The beaded trimmings ri- 
val plush borders in popularity, and have even 
made their appearance on seal-skin cloaks, though 
they seem incongruous, as they conceal the beau- 
ty of the deep pile of the fur, and make the weight 
too great for comfort. A small soft muff in bag 
shape is made to match many of the richest cloaks. 


BEADED BROCADES AND PLAIN FABRICS. 


The furnishing stores import beaded satins in 
short lengths of from one and a half to five yards 
for combining with the rich velvets and plain sat- 
in de Lyon used for dressy toilettes. In these 
the beading is done by hand, and consists in cov- 
ering the brocaded patterns woven in silks and 
velvets. Of course such fabrics can not be gen- 
erally used, as only the rich can purchase stuffs 
that cost from $12 to $40 a yard. The coloring, 
however, is a delight to the eye, and the fabric 
handsome enough to use for mural decorations. 
Heliotrope satins embroidered with pearls, amber 
satin wrought with chenille and with cashmere 
beads, black with gold and jet, garnet velvet with 
pink roses of tiny cut beads, are shown in such 
large figures that only two figures are needed 
across the breadth. These are for straight, square- 
cornered tablier breadths, and perhaps are repeat- 
ed in the middle breadth down the train. The 
metallic brocades are also among the luxurious 
fabrics marked $15 a yard. Some of these are 
the cloth of gold in yellow shades, while silver is 
found most effective on black or on garnet. Satin 
embossed with velvet shows most delicate tints 
for evening dresses, especially in pearl and pale 
blue shades; the white brocades for wedding 
dresses show new designs of birds-of-paradise 
or large flowers, or else the whole design is out- 
lined with pearls. 

For goods within the reach of people of small- 
er means the soft satins called satin merveil- 
leux are shown at $1 75 a yard upward, with 
quaint combinations of color in the brocaded de- 
signs. These are to be made up with wool 
goods, or else with the changeable satin de Lyon 
that has colors in harmony with the brocade, and 
costs $2 a yard. Plain satin de Lyon at $1 50a 
yard is preferred to silk at that price for com- 
binations with the small-figured Persian brocades, 
and for more expensive goods the new satin Alen- 
gon, a thickly twilled Surah, is chosen at $4 a 
yard. The brocaded satin de Lyon may be found 
in pure black, and in pretty designs, at $1 75 a 
yard, though more stylish large detached figures 
bring the expense to $3 or $4. When colors are 
used the preference is for those of one shade 
rather than the mixed colors. Some patterns in 
bronze, green, or blue shades at $2 will make up 
most effectively in combination with plain satin 
de Lyon or velvet. An economical way of mod- 
ernizing a black dress with worn basque is to use 
the striped velvet and satin that is sold for $1 50 
a yard for a round basque, and leave the skirts 
of the costume in the designs worn last year. 
The best modistes who have returned from Paris 
say that there is little change in the styles of 
winter dresses, and that the novelties exist in the 
fabrics, which are more various and also more 
extravagant than they have been for many years. 
The inexpensive striped velvets will, therefore, 
be used by ladies of small means, while those 
who have more money will choose coats of plush, 
either plain, striped, ribbed, or brocaded, which 
cost from $3 50 a yard to $6 or $8; the bro- 
caded velvets are shown at the same range of 
prices given for plush, but the plain velvets are 
less expensive, and cost according to the amount 
of silk used in them. A great deal of what is 
called silk velvet has all the silk thrown into 
the pile, while the foundation is cotton, or at 
most linen, and these goods are now used, just as 
the Breton and Languedoc laces are, by fastidious 
women who formerly bought none but genuine 
fabrics and real laces; the difference in price, 
and the very good appearance of the low-priced 
velvets are considerations not to be overlooked, 
as trimming velvets begin as low as $1 25 a yard, 
while wider velvets for parts of dresses are $2 25; 
rich velvets of pure silk are $6 a yard. The 
striped corduroy velvets are what they profess to 
be, viz., velveteen—that is, cotton throughout, 
and these are found in triple stripes, or else in 
embossed stripes, in all the bronze, gray, écru, 
brown, green, and garnet shades now used, for $1 
a yard. For short plain skirts to be worn with 
woollen over-dresses, for misses’ and children’s 
suits, and for the box-pleated blouses worn in the 
morning with black or colored skirts, these are 
excellent fabrics. 

Wool dresses left over from last year may also 
be renovated by leaving the trimmed skirts as 
they now are, and using instead of the waist a 
basque of one of the Persian brocades of mixed 
wool and silk. These come in quaintly pretty de- 
signs at 75 cents to $2 a yard, and are forty-six 
inches wide, hence only a small quantity will be 
required. Already salesmen in the shops suggest 
to the purchaser, when choosing a new dress, to 
buy only enough of these brocades for a basque, 
and use plain stuffs for the skirts, so the fashion 
is a settled one, and will meet the approval of 
conservative tastes. Another useful suggestion 
is that of providing broché borders in stripes 
across a fabric a yard and a quarter wide, so that 
precisely the quantity needed can be cut off ; two 
stripes are usually sold, one of which is wide 
enough for any trimming used on the skirt dra- 





pery, while the narrower border trims parts of the 
ue. The most exclusive modistes commend 
the solid-colored wool goods, such as cashmere 
and camel’s-hair, for entire costumes; and since 
a cloth suit has become the object of desire with 
so many, these closely twilled woollens may be 
bought most reasonably in pure wool and in good 
dark shades. Plum, green, and brown cash- 
meres at 75 cents a yard, made up over silk lin- 
ing at $1 a yard, and trimmed with pleatings that 
are half of the cashmere and half of satin de 
Lyon of the same shade, will be most refined 
dresses, and such as are seen at many leading 
houses. 
For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Le Bovrmuer Brorners; James McCreery & 
Co.; and Srern Brorners. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Sata, Mr. Knieut (the recipient of Miss 
NEILson’s legacy of a thousand pounds), Mrs. 
FREAKE (whose private theatre at Cromwell 
House is a great feature in London society), the 
Baroness BurDETt-Coutts, with Mr. ASHMEAD 
BarRTLett, Mrs. Otive Logan Sykes, Lewis 
WINGFIELD, and PALGRAVE Simpson, were a few 
among the notables at Mr. Irvine’s opening in 
the Corsican Brothers ; but none were more tre- 
mendously interested than the small boys in 
sailor suit whose father was the ‘hero of the 
hour.” 

—OLE BULL begged that Mozart’s Requiem 
might be played while he was dying, and it was 
the last music that he heard. 

—Apropos of a discussion lately going on in 
the London papers concerning the manver in 
which CHARLOTTE CoRDAY was dressed when 
she stabbed Marat, one of our own wits on this 
side remarks that she was undoubtedly “‘ dressed 
to kill.” 

—The funeral services of the Hon. NATHANIEL 
Wuite, of Concord, New Hampshire, were con- 
ducted by his pastor, assisted by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone BLACKWELL and Mrs. LIVERMORE. 

—It is related as characterizing the parties 
given by Lady BortHwick that at one of them 
there were present the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Princess Mary and the Duke of Teck, the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg, the Crown Prince of 
Austria, Prince Ipranim of Egypt, Mipsat 
Pasha, STANLEY and CAMERON, the African trav- 
ellers, and that at the same one Lady WaLpe- 
GRAVE became acquainted with the Prince Im- 
perial and Count ScHOUVALOFF, 

—Dr. RYLE, the new Bishop of Liverpool, has 
given Dissenters some amusement by dating his 
letters from ‘‘ the Palace,” although he lives in 
a wine-merchant’s house on Croxteth Road. 

—CErTYWAYO’s kilt and other Zulu trophies 
are preserved in the Dublin South Kensington. 

—The crowned heads of Europe are not noted 
for their domestic virtues, it being popularly 
supposed that worse husbands than the meer 4 
or of Russia, the Emperor of Germany, the Eim- 





peror of Austria, and the King of Italy it would | 


not be easy to find. 

—Mr. Hupson, the Shakspearean editor and 
writer, is more than six feet tall, and spare in 
person, has a smooth face and rapidly silvering 
hair, and although past sixty, walks rapidly and 
without a cane. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has granted a pension to the 
family of the Rev. R.8. Hawker. Mr. Hawker 
wrote the ballad, ‘* And shall TRELAWNEy die ?”’ 
which Macau.ay printed in his history, sup- 
posing it to have been an old Cornish war-cry. 

—The English idea of pleasuré seems to be 
chiefly that of killing something. We hear that 
Lord Ripon is just going on a fortnight’s tiger- 
hunting; that the Duke of Westminster staid 
ten days in the Reay Forest, killing fifty stays, 
killing three stags on a certain beat, and on his 
way back killing two more, right and left, chron- 
icled as a splendid piece of shooting; and that 
the Prince of Wales is to be entertained at In- 
vernock with a deer drive and a grouse drive— 
the latter sports not to be called barbaric be- 
cause barbarians would have scorned them. 

—Mr. Utysses Grant, Jun., it is said, has 
presented to his new sister-in-law, Mrs. JEssz 
GRaNT, all his collection of furniture, pictures, 
and Seuny. 

—Prince LEOPOLD gave Miss LIDDELL, at her 
marriage with Mr. ReGInaLD HARGREAVES, a 
magnificent horseshoe of pearls. 

—Miss Maynarp and Lord Brooke will be 
married in November, and will reside at War- 
wick Castle. 

—English actresses are said to dress so fault- 
lessly as to give lessons in fashion to the audi- 
ence; Miss E.Len Terry, Mrs. Kenpat, Mrs. 
BANCROFT, Miss GeRraRD, and Miss GENEVIEVE 
Wakp exhibiting harmony of color and beauty 
of outline in their dresses to such perfection 
that great ladies send their maids to see them, 
and get ideas for their own wardrobes, 

—A young Mecklenburg noble went recently 
to Monaco with an old family servant, and won 
at a sitting $60,000. Judge his amazement when 
on the next morning the old and trusted servant 
was nowhere to be found, having fled and taken 
the money with him. The man, it was presently 
discovered, had taken the money to the young 
noble’s home, that it might be safely out of 
harm’s way. 

—The Russian traveller REMIROWITCH-Dant- 
SCHENKO has discovered on the highland of 
Daghestan a tribe resembling Cossacks, but fol- 
lowing the Mosaic law strictly, and retaining an- 
— Jewish names—undoubtedly one of the lost 
tribes. 

—Queen Victoria takes a lively interest in 
agriculture. Observing a new reaper and bind- 
er lately in use in a field by which she was driv- 
ing, she stopped her horses, and went afoot into 
the field to see how it worked. 

—Miss He_en GLapstong, the younger daugh- 
ter of the Prime Minister, is acting temporarily 
as private secretary to the vice-principal of Nune- 
ham College. 

—Nina Bovcicattt, the youngest daughter 
of AGNES RoBERTSON, is said to be predestined 
for an irresistible soubrette actress. She is re- 
ceiving her education to that end in France and 
Germany, is small in stature, small-featured, has 
a nez retroussé, and fine hazel eyes. 

—Professor Asa GRaY, our renowned botan- 
ist, celebrates his seventieth birthday presently, 
with his mental and physical powers in full vig: 
or. The professor once, in looking over an old 
herbarium, found a specimen of the fruit of a 
plant of which nothiug was known, From this 








fruit he founded a genus, described and classi- 
fied the unseen flower, and when, many years 
after, the plant was rediscovered in the mount- 
ains of North Carolina, the flower was found to 
answer his description in almost every particular. 

—KateE Fievp arrives in America this month, 
She has been collecting further material in Par- 
is for her volume on Racugex, Ristori, SaLvint, 
and FecuTer. 

—Mrs. Orta SCHALLER, the new contralto en- 
gaged by Mr. Map.eson, and whose husband is 
an employé of A. T. Stewart & Co., would in 
voice, fine dramatic ability, and charming per- 
sonal appearance be a formidable rival to Miss 
Anna LoviseE Cary, if the amiability and gener- 
osity of Miss Cary did not always destroy any 
idea of rivalry. 

—King Lupwie of Bavaria, who in council 
sits and makes his ministers stand, often wakes 
his old chamberlain at three o’clock in the 
morning to play billiards, and if he dares to 
yawn he is soon made to feel the weight of the 
royal displeasure. 

—Mr. Tunnreon’s new play is a tragedy in 
two acts, of which Mr. Irvine assumes the 
hero’s rdéle, and Miss ELLEN Terry that of the 
heroine. 

—Sir Jonn Cutme-Seymour, who died very 
recently, was a curious example of the old work- 
ings of the Church of England; at twenty-seven 
he was appointed to a prebendal stall in Lincoln 
Cathedral, at twenty-nine to a residentiary one 
at Gloucester, at thirty to a rich living in Herts; 
meanwhile he inherited a large landed estate ; 
and although performing no duty of any sort for 
many years, he died in possession of all his pre- 
ferments and their emoluments. 

—At the recent installation of the statue of 
Tuisrs, by M. Mercié, at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
not a member of the French government nor a 
single high official was present. 

—Kirkby-Malzeard church, the mother-church 
of the district including the beautiful Fountains 
Abbey, has just been restored, with all its an- 
cient features, by Mr. A. W. BLOMFIELD, at the 
expense of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

—Mr. RuskIN will soon find himself unable to 
visit Venice, as well as America, for wsthetic 
reasons, as they propose to put steam-launches 
on the canals there. But he may be well con- 
tent to stay at his beautiful home; it is called 
Brantwood, and is situated among the waters 
and mountains of the English lake country. His 
house is full of treasures, valuable manuscripts, 
among them that of Scort’s Peveril of the Peak, 
ancient missals exquisitely ornamented, paint- 
ings by TiTraw and by Metssonrer, Sir Josuva 
REYNOLDs’s portrait of ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, 
and a unique collection of Turners. 

—Miss Minnig HAvK has been spending her 
vacation in the south of France, Switzerland, 
and the Black Forest. She is now to sing 
through the principal Continental cities, after 
which she contemplates a season of concerts in 
London and the provinces, as other English 
towns are styled. 

—At the funeral of Mr. G. F. Grace, at his 
late home in Gloucestershire, England, there 
was an attendance of between two and three 
thousand people, who followed his remains to 
the grave on foot. He was a noted amateur 
cricket-player. 

—Governor SHEPHERD, of Washington fame, 
said in a late letter that while at home, with all 
his notoriety, only a filthy alley and a railway 
landing had been named for him, but he had not 
been in Mexico five weeks, and a magnificent 
dome-shaped mountain had been rechristened 
in his honor El Gobernado. 

—The education of young monkeys to do some 
portions of household work has been proposed 
as a not impossible thing of the future. 

—Dr. DRESSER says that judging from the car- 
pets ordered, nowhere on earth is taste in deco- 
rative art so depraved as in America. 

—The author of Pinafore’s music, it is said, 
will, when he next visits us, be known as Sir 
ARTHUR SEYMOUR SULLIVAN; Henry Irvine, 
also, is to be knighted, it is rumored, and we 
hear that CHARLES KEAN was ounce offered the 
same honor, which he declined. It has been 
suggested that if these reports are true, younger 
sons will no longer crowd the Church and the 
army. 

—Queen RANVALOMANJAKA, of Madagascar, is 
a Christian, and has just built a stone church, 
issuing at the same time a proclamation that 
any subsequent ruler who shall destroy it can 
then no longer be sovereign of the land. 

—The slowness of promotion in the British 
army in the last century, as well as the present, 
may be judged from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary of War in 1757: ‘‘Srr,—I was a lien- 
tenant with General Stannore when he took 
Minorca, for which he was made a lord. I was 
a lieutenant with General BLAKENEY when he 
lost Minorca, for which he was made a lord. I 
am a lieutenant still.’”. He had been a lieuten- 
ant for forty-eight years. 

—It is said that Mr. Compron can no longer 
play Romeo, and feels compelled to abandon all 
the réles that he played in connection with Ap- 
ELAIDE NEILSON, 

—A number of French ladies recently had an 
amicable contest as to who could arrange the 
most distinguished toilette from the cheapest 
and commonest material. The prize was award- 
ed, at a breakfast in the country, to a lady whose 
dress was of toile d’emballage, or packing cloth, 
lined with red, and trimmed with lace, and with 
wild flowers embroidered on a gold ground, par- 
asol and shoes to match, and twelve-button 
gloves. The embroidery cost eight hundred 
francs, the lace fifteen hundred, the handle of 
the parasol six hundred, but the material of the 
dress cost only twenty-five francs. Nothing is 
said of the dressmaker’s bill. 

—The Comtesse de Lesseps, who has a step- 
son twice her age, and whose last and eighth 
baby was to have been named Panama had it 
condescended to be a girl, married her husband 
when he was more than three times her age. 
She was a guest at the chateau of which she is 
now the chatelaine at the time of the comple- 
tion of the Suez Canal, when the sovereigns of 
the world were vying with each other to do 
honor to its projector, and when her girlish 
imagination saw in the Count the hero of the 
eentury. One day she begged him to wear her 
rose; he asked if she did not mean it for his 
son. She had some difficulty in persuading him 
that his enterprise and genius had charmed a 

irl used only to the sleepy men of the Isle of 

rance. But their marriage made a part of the 
-— fétes, IsmarL Pasha loading them with 
gifts. - : 
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Crochet Collars and Cuffs, Figs. 1-6. 

Tue collar and cuffs Figs. 1-3 are worked with twisted cro- 
chet cotton of medium fineness. To make the collar, of which a 
section in full size is shown by Fig. 3, work in the following man- 
ner: * 6 ch. (chain stitch); + for the next rosette, 15 ch., the 
last 12 of them joined into a loop, and 8 sl. (slip stitch) worked 
from the 3d to the Ist of them, % 
the loop, 2 ch.,1 se. (single crochet) around the loop, 2 ch., 5 de. 
around the loop, 2 ch., 1 sc. around the loop, 2 ch., 3 de. around 


the loop, repeat 4 times from 
+, but at the last 3 repeti- 
tions work tc. (treble crochet) 
in place of de. and 3 ch 


Fig, 3.—Srcrion or Couiar, Fic. 1. 


im place of 2 ch., then + 2 te., 3 ch., 1 se., 3 ch., 5 te., 3 ch., 1 se.,3 ch., 2 te., 
around the loop of the last rosette, 1 sl. on the last of the 3 sl. at the begin- 
ning of the rosette, 1 sl. on the last te. of the next rosette, repeat 4 times from 
+, but at the last two repetitions work de. in place of tc., and 2 ch. in place of 
8 ch., and at the end of the round, instead of the last sl., 
6 sl. on the 6 ch. preceding the first rosette, twice alter- 
nately 4 ch.,2 de. separated by 7 ch. on the middle de. 
of the next leaf of the following rosette, then 3 times al- 
ternately 4 ch., 2 te. separated by 9 ch. on the middle te. 





Dasket-cLotn Hoopep Mantie.—Front, 


[For Back, see Fig. 1, First Page. ] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. III., Figs. 14-17. 


dle stitches of the two 7 ch. be- 
tween 2 de. and the two 9 ch. 
between 2 tc. as shown in the 
illustration with the corresponding 
stitches of the preceding pattern 
figure, and connect also the 9 ch. 
following with the corresponding 
9 ch. opposite in the following man- 
ner: between the 5th and 6th of 
the'9 ch. work 1 /picot (consisting 
of 5 ch., then 1 se. on the first of 
them), connecting the middle ch. 
of the picot,with the middle one 
of the 9 ch. opposite. Around the 
neck of the collar one round is 
worked as follows: 5 ch., 1 te. 
on the lower vein of the preceding 
te. * 8 ch, 1 te. on the 3d of the 
6 sl. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 
1 te. on “the middle one of the 
next 5 fr8e ch., 8 ch., 1 te. around 
the veins of the next tc., repeat 
from > finally, 3 ch., 1 te, on 


de. (double crochet) around 
















[ November 6, 1880, 
the third of the next 6 sl., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following 3d st. 
(stitch). In connection with this round work the round edging 
the collar as follows: 5 times alternately 1 scallop, consisting of 1 
se., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 2 de.,1 sde., 1 se. around the 
next 4ch.,and one consisting of 1 sc., 1 sde., 8 de., 1 sde., 1 se. 
around the ch. between the next 2 te., then + 3 large seallops 
(like the latter of the two), 1 small scallop (like the former), work- 
ing 3 de. in place of 2 de. around the next 4 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle st. of the picot, 1 small scallop like the preceding one, repeat 16 
times from +, but finally, in- 
stead of the 2 small scallops, 1 
large one around the following 


Fig. 2.—Empromwerry For Jewk, Basket, 
1G. 1, Pace 709, 





Fig. 4.—CoLLar.—MEDALLION Bram AND 


Crocuet.—[See Figs. 5 and 6.] Fig. 5.—Curr ror Coutar, 





he > 











Fig. 3.—Emprorery ror Jrwet Basket, 
Fie. 1, Paar 709. 














Fig. 6.—Section or Coiuar, Fie, 4. 





9 ch., then 5 times alternately 1 small scallop around the next 4 ch., 1 large 
scallop around the ch. between 2 tc., then 1 small scallop around each 3 ch. 
around the neck; finally, 1 large scallop around the next 5 ch., 1 sl. on the first 
st. of the next scallop. The cuffs are worked in the same manner to the required 
width, after which the side edges of each cuff are joined 
by connecting the last pattern figure with the first. 

The collar and cuffs Figs 4-6 are worked with fine 
crochet cotton on a foundation of medallion braid such 
as that shown 
by Fig. 3, which 
gives a full-sized 
section of the 
collar. For the 
latter, work at 
one side of the 
braid a round 
in the following 
manner: having 
taken the first 
cord at the end 
of the braid and 
sewn it with 
several firm 
stitches into a 
loop, 2 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) sep- 
arated by 9 ch. 
(chain stitch) 
around the cord 
loop, * 3 ch., 
© catch together 
with 1 se. (sin- 
F- gle crochet) the 
repetition work — ff = next two loops 
11 ch. in place ae of the following 
of the 6 ch. at Fig. 1—Sora Prttow 1n Janina Empromery.—|[See Figs. 2 and 3.]—[Designed by figure of the 
the beginning, Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle -Work. ] braid, 4 ch., 1 
connect the mid- For design see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 97. se., catching to- 


Fig. 3.—Derau or Janina EmprowERy 
ror Sora Priiow, Fie. 1. 


of the next leaf, 
then 7 ch., 2 te. 
separated by 9 
ch. on the mid- 
dle te. of the 
next leaf, 7 ch., 
3 times alter- 
nately 2 te. sep- 
arated by 9 ch. 
on the middle 
te. of the next 
leaf, 4 ch., then 
twice alternate- 
ly 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 7 ch. 
on the middle 
de. of the next 
leaf, 4 ch., then 
1 te. on the 
stitch on which 
the 3 sl. of this 
rosette were 
worked, repeat 
16 times from 
*, but at every 





Pecerine Jacker.—Witn Cur Parer 
Patrern.—Price 25 Cents, —Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 8, Double Page. | 
For pattern and description = Supple- 


ment, No. IL, Figs. T- 


gether the next two loops, 5 ch., 1 
se., catching together the follow- 
ing two loops, 7 ch., 1 de. around 
: the next cord, 3 times alternately 
* = ENE AEN AS : ay i} Lof,|) Li Sy 7 ch., 1 se., catching together the 
Vy s= ANS f ¢ = next two loops, then 20 ch., 1 se. 
<Oun.. = hy) AY around the following cord, 15 ch., 
» fs aly " < ~ 1 se., catching together the next 2 
HAPARPS " Ze dds \) loops, 11 ch., 1 se., catching togeth- 
er the following 2 loops, 15 ch., 1 
se., catching together the next 2 
loops, 2 ch., 1 se., catching togeth- 
er the following 2 loops, twice al- 
ternately 16 ch., 1 se., catching-to- 
gether the next 2 loops, then 2 ch., 
1 sc., catching together the follow- 
ing 2 loops, 15. ch., 1 8e., catching 
together the next 2 loops, 11-.ch., 
1 se., catching together the next 2 
loops, 15 ch., 1 se. around the fol- 
lowing cord, 9 ch., then, observing 
the illustration, carry the needle 


Fig. 2.—Borprr ror Sora Pitiow, Fic. 1,.—Janina Emprowwery. 
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through the middle stitch of each of the nine ch. 
loops previously worked, draw a loop of the thread 
through them and work 1 stitch, thus joining them 
to form a star-shaped figure; 5 ch., connect with 
the 6th of the 20 ch. previously worked, 5 ch., 3 
times alternately 1 sc., catching together the next 
2 loops, 7 ch., connecting the middle one of each 
7 ch. to the cor- : 
responding stitch 
on the opposite 
2 side, 1 de. around 
Fig. 1.—Burtrox FOR the next cord, 7 
Wraprines. ch., connecting 

the middle one 

of them with the corresponding stitch on 
the opposite side, 1 se., catching together 
the next two loops, 5 ch., connecting the 
middle one with the corresponding stitch, 





Fig. 1.—Coat ror Girt From 
9 Tro 11 Years oLp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. LV., Figs, 18-26, 











Fig. 1.—Sammx Cortar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Supplement. 





Fig. 13.—Satin anp Prat Woo. Watxtne 
Scrr.—Back, wirnour Croax.—[See Fig. 14 ; 
and Fig. 5, Double Page. ] 5 
For pattern ana description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs. 72-81, 


Fig. 1.—Jewet Basket.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, 
Page 708. ] 





Fig. 1.—Corprtizr Basque anp Trimmep Sxrrt. 
Wirn Cur Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 82-87. 


Fig, 8.—Frivez ror Wraprines. 





















Dress For Girt From 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Figs, 44-50. 





Fig. 2.—Ccrr ror Satin 
Cotiar, Fig. 1. 


For description see 
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1 sc., catching together the following two loops, 
4 ch., connecting the middle vein of them to 
the corresponding vein, 1 sc., catching together 
the next two loops, 3 ch., connecting the middle 
one with the corresponding stitch, 1 de. around 
the next cord, 9 ch., connecting the 4th with 
the corresponding stitch of the 9 ch. opposite, 1 
se. in the next 
loop, 1 ch., 4 sl. 
(slip stitch) with 
1 ch, between ev- 
ery two into the Fig. 2.—Burron ror 
following 4 loops, WRapPINas. 

1 ch., 1 se. in the 

next loop, 9 ch., 1 de. around the next cord, 
repeat 14 times from +, but at the last rep- 
etition, after working the 9 ch. before the 






Fig. 2.—Coat ror Girt From 
9 ro 11 Years otp.—Fronrt. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. LV., Figs. 18-26. 


Fig. 3.—Lace CoLtar. 
For description see Suppl. 





Fig. 14.—Sattn anp Pram Woon Wa kine 

Surr.—Front, wirHour Croak.—{See Fig. 13; 
and Fig. 5, Double Page. | 

For pattern and description 

No. XIV., Fi v7 


Pigs. é 








piement, 








Work-Baskrr 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 54 and 55. 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
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last 9 ch. of the pattern figure, work 1 de. around 
the same cord around which the previous dc. was 
worked, the end of which cord is firmly sewed to 
the preceding figure of the braid, forming a loop. 
The second round is worked in connection with 
the first as follows: 12 ch., 1 de. on the last de. 
of the preceding round, + 3 times alternately 7 
ch., 1 sc., catching together the next two loops, 
then 7 ch., 1 de. around the next cord, * repeat 
5 times from +, but at the 2d and 3d repetitions, 
in place of the last 1 de., work 2 tc. (treble cro- 
chet) separated by 7 ch., and at the last, in place 
of 7 ch., 1 de., work 18 ch., 1 sc. around the cord, 
12 ch., 1 sc., catching together the next 2 loops, 
7 ch., 1 se., catching together the following 2 loops, 
12 ch., 1 se., catching together the next 4 loops, 
15 ch., 1 sc., catching together the following 2 
loops, 15 ch., 1 se., catching together the next 4 
loops, 12 ch., 1 se., catching together the next 2 
loops, 7 ch., 1 se., catching together the next 2 
loops, 12 ch., 1 se. around the following cord, 8 
ch., join the last nine ch. loops into a star-shaped 
figure in the manner described in the first round, 
5 ch., connect with the 4th of the preceding 18 
ch., 3 ch., 1 sc., connecting the next 2 loops, re- 
peat 14 times from >, but at every repetition 
connect the middle stitch of each of the first six 
ch. loops with the corresponding stitch of the 
preceding pattern figure, and at the last, in place 
of the star-shaped figure beginning with 18 ch., 
close with the four ch. loops that introduce this 
round, Continuously with this round work the 
8d round around the outer edge, beginning at 
the neck, in the following manner: 7 ch., * 
twice alternately 2 tc., the upper veins of which 
are worked off together, on the middle one of 
the next 5 ch. of the 1st round, 4 ch., then 2 te. 
like the previous two on the next sl. worked in a 
loop, 4 ch., 2 te. worked like the previous tc. on 
the following 3d sl., 4 ch., repeat 13 times from 
* , then twice alternately 2 tc. on the middle one 
of the next 5 ch., 4 ch., then 5 sl. on the stitches 
from the 5th to the 9th of the first 12 ch. of the 
2d round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the 
next 7 ch., + 3 times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle one of the next 7 ch., then 3 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle one of the following 7 ch., repeat 
once from +, then 11 times alternately 7 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle one of the next 7 ch., then *3 
ch., 1 se.on the middle one of the following 7 
ch., 9 times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
one of the next 7 ch., repeat 12 times from x, 
then work back from * to the beginning of the 
round, exclusive of the part around the neck. 
4th round.—7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the 
first 7 ch. in the 3d round, then around the neck 
work alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the next 2 te., 
finally, twice alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing 4th stitch, then 4 sl. on the next 4 ch., 10 ch., 
1 de. on the same stitch with the 4th of the 4 sl., 
then around the collar to the neck at the other 
side alternately 2 ch., 2 de. separated by 7 ch. on 
the middle one of the next 7 ch., then 8 ch., after 
this, around the neck 2 de. separated by 7 ch. on 
the middle one of the next 7 ch.; at the end, 1 
sl. on each of the 4 sl. at the beginning of the 
round, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HIS BETTER CHANCES. 


Meanwuite Sandro Kemp went back to his 
old attitude and occupation—leaning against the 
bole of the elm-tree while sketching the rocks, 
covered above water-mark with flowers and tender 
seedlings, by which the calmer sweep of the river 
was broken into those thousand tossed and troub- 
lous cascades. It was an emblem of his life, he 
said to himself; and he did well to fix the lines 
which should remind him of his broken hopes, his 
tranquillity and peace destroyed forever, all be- 
cause of that sweet, fair woman whom he loved 
so well, and, as she had made him understand, so 
hopelessly. 

He knew now his fate—unless, indeed, a great- 
er share of success should come to him than he 
dared to hope. Yet if his wildest dreams should 
indeed be realized—if that palace for the cotton 
lord should be given him, and that other great 
chance, that grand cathedral, for which he was 
now planning and studying and striving? Well, 
he should then be somewhat famous, and on the 
high-road to wealth as the result. But would it 
not be wealth of that uncertain kind which de- 
pends on the life of the bread-winner? And 
would Augusta change the certainty of her inher- 
itance for the mere chances of one man’s life ? 

Were she alone in the world, and had she not 
made already trial of the same kind of thing, 
then he might hope and believe; but with her lit- 
tle son, and after what she had said, it seemed 
indeed impossible. If her husband, the profess- 
or, had lived long enough to ect his great 
work, he too would have been wealthy and world- 
renowned ; but he died before he had proved his 
theory, before he had consolidated his fame, and 
by that consolidation turned it into enduring cash ; 
and who could tell but that the same fate should 
not overtake him? Still he — = craven, 
although he was hopeless. He would work as 
steadily for her friendly approbation and for his 
own self-respect as if he might still have hoped 
for her love and its rich reward. The sunshine 
had gone out of his life, but he would not whim- 
per because it was prematurely night. 

All the same, he felt as if he had suddenly lost 
his way somehow; as if his life had fallen asun- 
der, and he had to reconstruct it out of the frag- 
ments; as if something had died and some one 











had left him; and as if the spur which had prick- 
ed forward his ambition had become blunt and 
useless. 

He made his sketch, however, with the con- 
scientious care characteristic of all his work ; yet 
how sombre in tone and low in key! how mourn- 
ful in spirit that pictured story of the rocks! and 
then he put up his materials, and went slowly 
back to the little cottage where he had made his 
home. 

It was only a small six-roomed cottage, but it 
was one of the prettiest little places in the neigh- 
borhood. Set on a slight eminence, it command- 
ed a view of the whole rich valley, with the wind- 
ing river that ran so rapidly to the sea—that sea 
itself ruling the horizon with a narrow line of 
shining silver—while to the back the wild and 
picturesque fell country was rounded off as by a 
frame by the blue heights of the distant mount- 
ains. The small town of Highwood lay cluster- 
ed in the hollow; and the houses of the gentry, 
each standing in its islet of green, whether of park, 
of garden, or of leafy wood, broke up the monot- 
ony of the pasture lands which were the chief 
wealth of the vale. The garden of this little cot- 
tage—Fernacres, as it was called—was famous for 
its roses, its carnations, its pansies, and its early 
fruit and vegetables. Both Sandro and his land- 
lord—James Prinsep, the school-master—spent a 
great deal of their spare time in this little plot of 
ground ; and the result was more than satisfac- 
tory. Fernacres was ahead of even the grandest 
places in the valley; and the finest flowers grown 
in the open air, as well as the first dish of peas, 
of strawberries, and of new potatoes, were sure 
to come from this sunny little slope. 

Mrs. Prinsep had been a lady’s-maid at Rose 
Hill—Jane Durnsford’s predecessor ; and she had 
added to a naturally gentle and refined nature the 
lessons in grace and moral culture given her by con- 
tact with Mrs. Branscombe. She was one of the 
true ladies of womanhood, and lady enough not to 
be ashamed of domestic work. Hence she kept the 
place in the most exquisite cleanliness and order ; 
she cooked to perfection, and she made her lodger 
as happy as any poor bachelor whose thoughts are 
running on the unattainable can be. It was alto- 
gether the most modest kind of home that could 
be imagined for a man in the prime of life; but 
it had just suited Sandro Kemp when he first 
entered on it; and he had gone on with it longer 
than he originally intended, because of those gray 
eyes and fair hair, that soft face, sweet voice, and 
strange combination of gentleness and will which 
sometimes he was able to see either at the Lau- 
rels or elsewhere. 

As he came home now from his sketching expe- 
dition by the river, Mrs. Prinsep, watching for him 
from the window of her own little parlor—that 
which corresponded to his on the other side of 
the door—noticed how pale he looked, and how 
heavily he walked. 

“He studies too much,” said the kindly wo- 
man, with a sigh. 

Those boards and queer implements—T squares, 
compasses, and the like; those flimsy sheets of 
yellowish and transparent paper, with their black 
and red lines, and their squares and hiero- 
glyphics; those wonderful pictures of houses and 
churehes and nondescript buildings, with their 
scales of measurement and more hieroglyphics 
underneath—were sore trials to her patience as a 
housekeeper, and to her sympathies as a woman. 
She longed to dust that writing-table against the 
window where Sandro kept this professional lit- 
ter; but this was the one sacred space which no 
profane hand must invade; and the poor woman 
was forced to let alone all those smeared little 
saucers of red and black and blue—all those 
messed plates and dust-covered sheets of paper 
and parchment tenting herself with supply- 
ing clean tumblers of fresh water, and sometimes 
going the length of dusting about the free corners. 

And if this was a trial to the housewifely pride 
of order, her lodger’s habits and hours touched 
her womanly sympathies quite as much. Over 
and over again, hours and hours after she and 
her husband had gone to bed, she had heard 
Sandro’s footfall on the stairs, and had struck a 
light to see the hour. Two, three, and even past 
three it had been—and he hard at work all that 
time with his houses and churches! No wonder 
that he looked pale at times, and at times was so 
silent and sad she had half a mind to ask him 
what ailedhim. He was just killing himself with 
overwork ; and for all that she could see for not 
much good. He wasas poor now as he was when he 
first came there. Though he paid her punctual- 
ly, and did not owe a penny in the town, her fine 
woman’s wit told her that he had not sixpence to 
spare from the bare necessaries of life; and to 
toil as he did, early and late, for no good, was 
what she could scarcely call good sense, though it 
was Mr. Kemp who did it; and, save her own 
James, Mr. Kemp was to her mind the best man 
that ever lived, and the most of a gentleman. 
Mr. Branscombe had been as fine as if he had 
been a prince; and their dear good rector, in 
whose house she had also lived—her first place 
as nurse-girl—was the best clergyman that could 
be; but Mr. Kemp had something in him better 
than either—she did not know what it was ex- 
actly, she only felt it; and as he had no mother 
to see to his things, and no sister to live with him 
as his companion, Mrs. Prinsep thought herself 
consecrated to the task of taking care of him. 
And she fulfilled her self-imposed mission as few 
would have done. 

“T am afraid your dinner will be a little spoil- 
ed, Mr. Kemp,” she said, coming to meet him in 
the narrow slip that stood for a hall. 

“T know that I am late,” he answered, with a 
pleasant smile; “so I can not blame you, Mrs. 
Prinsep.” 

“ And there is a letter for you from Rose Hill,” 
continued the school-master’s wife. ‘ Mr. Brans- 
combe’s own man brought it, and seemed put out 
that you were not at home. He said he was told 
to bring back en anon” 


’ 














“ Where is the letter ?” asked Sandro, not very 


eagerly. 

He had liked Mrs. Branscombe sincerely; and 
he admired and liked Stella; but Mr. Branscombe 
was as antipathetic to him as the traditional oil to 
vinegar; and though he had defended him when 
Mrs. Morshead had fallen foul of him, chiefly be- 
cause of his innate dislike to censure and harsh 
criticism, yet he took care to keep out of his way 
as much as he could, and to make his intercourse 
with Rose Hill one of the rare events of his life. 
It was a surprise to him then that Mr. Branscombe 
should have written to him, and he wondered what 
he could possibly have to say. Nevertheless he 
was not specially eager to know; and even when 
Mrs. Prinsep handed him the letter he laid it 
aside unopened until he should have finished his 
dinner. But before he had got half way through 
his cold beef and salad, the little gate of the gar- 
den swung open, and the Rose Hill livery of black 
and silver came up the narrow walk in earnest of 
the dilettante’s impatience. 

“Mr. Branscombe has sent for an answer, sir, 
to his letter,” said Mrs. Prinsep, coming into the 
room. 

“ By George! I had forgotten all about it, and 
have not opened it yet,” said the artist, tearing 
at the envelope—which was black-bordered to 
such a depth as to leave scarcely room for the ad- 
dress. 

He found inside the sketch of a monument in 
vile perspective and worse taste, with a letter from 
Mr. Branscombe begging him to undertake this 
small commission, and put into workable form the 
crude ideas hastily jotted down on the inclosure. 
If Mr. Kemp would do Mr. Branscombe the favor 
of coming to see him at Rose Hill, say this even- 
ing—or to-morrow morning, if that would suit 
him better—they might be able to confer togeth- 
er on the mournful subject of this communication, 
and perhaps come to an understanding more quick- 
ly than they could do by letter. 

To which Mr. Sandro Kemp returned for an- 
swer a short note, written in the third person, as 
Mr. Branscombe’s had been, saying that he would 
do himself the pleasure of waiting on him this 
evening. 

“T will not give him my best working hours in 
the morning,” he said to himself; “and I am too 
much out of trim to-night to do any good at home ; 
else that cathedral ought not to stand even for 
this. Still it will be pleasant to design something 
good and beautiful for the dear woman; and Au- 
gusta Latrobe will see it.” 

After which he tranquilly continued his dinner, 
with the vision of a simple, touching, and well- 
composed monument gradually clearing itself in 
his mind, though ever dashed by the florid and 
meretricious composition, all of cherubs’ heads, 
and angels with trumps and inverted torches, of 
broken columns wreathed with flowers and crowns 
and crosses at the base, which represented Mr. 
Branscombe’s idea of a fitting memorial to his 

Matilda so “sorrowfully departed this life.” 

“ We shall disagree, of course,” said the artist, 
again to himself. “But unless he will give me 
carte blanche I will not undertake the thing at all. 
I will not put my brains into such stuff as this, 
to make it in any way workable,” he added, with 
a second contemptuous glance at the sketch in- 
closed. “Nota line right; not an idea that has 
not been worked to death; and the whole thing 
just one heterogeneous jumble of horrors !”” 

As he said this, #.'oud this time, the garden gate 
swung back for the second time, and the postman 
came to the door. They had a double post at 
Highwood, and the evening letters were often the 
most important. Mrs. Prinsep brought in two. 
One was large and official, the other was in an 
unknown hand, but the postmark was the Lon- 
don S.W., where his eldest brother lived. 

He opened the first, knowing that in it was con- 
tained his fate so far as the cotton lord’s palace 
was concerned. Fora moment he held his breath, 
and Mrs. Prinsep, taking away the dinner-things, 
could not help noticing that he turned deadly 
pale. Then the color came back in a flood on his 
face, and his brightest smile flashed over it like 
sunlight, as he lifted up his eyes to Mrs. Prin- 
sep’s, watching him so tenderly, and for need of 
some one to share his gladness, called out: “‘ Well, 
Mrs. Prinsep, you are to keep me for a little while 
longer yet. Ihave that house at the Hill Side to 
build !” 

“And I am glad of that, sir,” she answered, 
smiling. ‘I should be sorry to lose you now that 
you have been with us solong. And it is a good 
thing for you too, is it not, sir?” 

“Yes,” he said, with a happy, boyish laugh. 
“It is a very good thing, Mrs. Prinsep. I shall 
have to give you that silk gown I promised you. 
What did you say it was to be—blue, or green ?” 

“No, no, Mr. Kemp. You are to do nothing 
of the kind,” she said, also laughing for sympa- 
thy. She checked herself in an instant. Her 
dear former mistress, her ever good and gener- 
ous friend—had been buried only yesterday, and 
this was not the time for fun, or what her Scotch 
aunt would have called “ daffing.” 

* And I shall not wear colors for a year to come,” 
she added, gravely. “Mrs. Branscombe was one 
of my greatest losses.” 

“ Then it shall be black silk,” said Sandro, also 
gravely; “and you are a good, true-hearted, affec- 
tionate creature.” 

After this he opened his second letter, and 
found it to be from his brother’s housekeeper— 
for all three Kemp men were unmarried—saying 
that her master was ill, but that he was not to be 
alarmed: not much was the matter, and if he got 
worses he would let Mr. Sandro know. He had 
had an accident in the Park; had been thrown 
from his. horse, which had rolled on him and 
hurt his chest; but though he could not write, 
because his arm was powerless, and though he 
was in bed, there was not much amiss; and Mr. 
Sandro should hear regularly, and need not be 


uneasy. 
“ Poor old fellow |” said Sandro, as he read the 





letter. “I hope he is not much hurt. I wish he 
had not said so pointedly that I need not bother. 
I should have so much liked to have seen him. 
It would not have cost much to have run up to 
town. But he always means what he says, and I 
should only annoy him if I went.” 

And with this he crushed the letter into his 
pocket, and, taking his hat, set out for Rose Hill 
and the inevitable fight over Mr. Branscombe’s 
“ crude ideas,” 

In this fight, however, Sandro came off victo- 
tious. To be sure, he had to be very careful, 
very cautious, very gentle in his work of demoli- 
tion, and, while holding fast by the matter of his 
errand, to be wary in his method. For it was 
rather a hard task, all things considered, to have 
to tell a wealthy man who was intensely vain of 
his own artistic skill that his work was all wrong 
from first to last—the design bad, the drawing 
worse, the whole thing inadmissible and imprac- 
ticable—and yet not affront susceptibilities which 
were wounded as easily as a mimosa plant is 
made to droop. But Sandro did it. He had that 
rare mixture of gentleness and frankness which 
can speak unwelcome truths without offending 
those who have to hear them; and as Mr. Brans- 
combe had sense enough to understand what was 
good when he saw it, and as Sandro’s hasty sketch, 
made in the studio while the two were conferring, 
had in it the manifest germ of a grand idea and 
a great success, he allowed himself to be over- 
persuaded, and to leave the thing in the more 
competent hands of the professional artist. 

But he indemnified himself for his displacement 
by saying to Stella and Cyril, when he showed 
them Sandro’s rapid sketch : 

“We worked out this between us. Mr. Kemp 
confessed that my original was the grander and 
more luxuriant conception, but there were certain 
technical difficulties in the working which made 
it scarcely feasible. This he considered to be 
more practicable; and I own I like my second 
idea almost as well as my first.” 

“T like it better, sir,” said Cyril. 

“So do I, papa,” said Stella—the poor inno- 
cents ! 

On which Mr. Branscombe answered, a little 
peevishly : 

“T can not say much for your taste, my dear 
Stella. As for you, Cyril, I know that you have no 
more artistry in you thanalog. The original idea 
was far away the better of the two; and, as I ex- 
plained to you, was abandoned solely because of 
certain technical difficulties in the working out.” 

“Whatever you do, papa, is beautiful,” said 
Stella, going up to him and kissing him. “How 
I wish mamma could have seen it!” she added, 
naively, tears coming into her eyes at the men- 
tion of her mother’s name. 

“She will, and she will know that she is hon- 
ored,” said Mr. Branscombe, pompously. 

The phrase jarred on Cyril strangely, and invol- 
untarily he uttered an exclamation which meant 
a disclaimer both of the sentiment and the man- 
ner of uttering it. 

“What an odd thing to say!” he thought. 
“That father-in-law of mine has certainly some 
queer corners in his mind. He is as unlike my 
Stella and her beloved mother as if he were of 
sanother race; and I am glad that my Stella is 
more her mother’s child than his.” 

On his side, Mr. Branscombe, who had heard 
that “Oh!” thought—for so elegant a man a lit- 
tle savagely—* You have very nearly come to the 
end of your tether, young man; and this incon- 
venient farce has to be hissed off the boards.” 

{ro BE OONTINUED.] 





HOW TO POT PLANTS. 
HE first consideration in potting plants is to 
have the soil in a suitable condition, neither 
too wet nor too dry—just in a friable condition. 
If too wet, it will bake hard together, and prevent 
the roots of the plant penetrating it readily; if 
very dry, the ball will not be of the proper firm- 
ness throughout, and some difficulty will be found 
in getting the water for the first two or three wa- 
terings to go through it. The pot should be per- 
fectly clean, inside and out; and if it has been 
used before, it should be well washed and dried 
before using it again. 

In shifting a plant from a smaller into a larger 
pot, take the neck of the plant between the fore 
and middle fingers of the left hand, placing the 
bottom of the pot in the right hand, turn it up- 
side down, and give the rim of the pot two or 
three raps on the edge of a table or your pot- 
ting bench ; this will loosen the ball, and you can 
then readily lift the pot from it. As a general 
rule, in shifting a plant from a smaller to a larger 
pot, select a pot in which the pot you are shifti 
Jrom can stand readily. Rooted cuttings shoul 
at first have a two or three inch pot, and be shift- 
ed from these as the pots become full of roots. 
Potters generally advance the sizes of their pots 
by an inch; thus there are two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, and eight inch pots ; above the last size 
they advance by two inches, the measurements 
being the internal diameter of the rim. For or- 
dinary room plants an eight-inch pot is as large 
as can be conveniently managed. When gera- 
niums, fuchsias, and similar plants outgrow an 
eight-inch pot, they should be taken out of it and 
have the roots and tops pruned back, and again 
potted in the same-sized pot. 

It used to be the custom to place an oyster 
shell or a potsherd over the hole in the bottom 
of the pot, in the idea that it prevented the drain- 
age from being stopped up. It is now discarded 
by the best cultivators, as it really produces the 
difficulty it was intended to obviate, by largely 
reducing the size of the hole. If the hole gets 
stopped up it can readily be cleaned out with 
a knife or a sharp stick. When potting a cut- 
ting put a little soil in the bottom of the pot, 


then take the plant in your left hand, and letting . 


the roots hang loosely in the pot, and keeping the 
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«neck of the plant in the centre, with your right 
hand or a small trowel fill the soil into the pot, 
bump the pot down on the table or bench a few 
times to settle the earth evenly, and then firmly 
press it down with the thumbs, not filling the pot 
full, but leaving a sufficient space at the top for 

ing. If the plant to be repotted is an estab- 
lished one, take it out of the pot in the way al- 
ly directed, and pot it into one a size larger. 
With the fingers or a blunt-pointed stick remove 
about half an inch or more of the outside of the 
ball; if the roots are much matted, they may be 
cut away on the outside with a sharp knife, then 
placing some soil in the bottom of the pot, put 
the plant in it, and then fill in the soil between 
the ball and the pot, ramming it down moderate- 
ly with a blunt stick, making sure that no vacan- 
cies are left. The surface of the ball should be 
a little below the level of the top of the pot. Al- 
ways be careful to leave sufficient room at the 
surface for watering, but never bury the neck or 
collar of the plant in the soil; to do so is very 
injurious to many plants, especially azaleas, ca- 
mellias, oranges, lemons, and other hard-wooded 
plants. 

After repotting your plants, place them in a 
shady place, where they will not be exposed to 
high, drying winds; and water them from a wa- 
tering-pot with a fine rose, but do not give too 
much at once. Only give enough to settle the 
soil; if you give too much, it makes the soil a 
puddle, and makes it hard when it dries out some- 
what. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own Corresponvent. | 
A Scotch Journalist.—Solitary London.--The Silly 
Season.—A Cure for Sleeplessness. 

HERE is a pleasant article in Fraser's Maga- 

zine this month upon the late Alexander Rus- 
sell, of the Scotsman, the most remarkable of 
Scotch journalists. The writer, however, com- 
plains that although everybody is agreed upon 
the wonderful vigor and humor of his talk, no one 
seems able to recollect his good things. In this 
respect the most agreeable of conversationalists, 
when dead, shares the fate of the popular actor. 
It is only a few who remember him, and even 
those are unable to explain to others the cause 
of the admiration excited in them; if the conver- 
sationalist is a wit, the matter is less difficult, but 
Russell was not a wit. At the same time, I can 
remember some sayings of his that are as good 
as they are characteristic. When the Whig par- 
ty were collecting subscriptions for the testimo- 
nial that was so justly his due, he felt some doubt 
about accepting it; for though a poor man, he 
felt he might lose in prestige what he gained in 
hard cash. He consulted a canny fellow-coun- 
tryman upon this matter, and afterward commu- 
nicated to me his reply, in that rich Northern dia- 
lect which no Englishman can reproduce. “If 
it’s feef thousand pounds, man, take it ; if it’s less 
than feef thousand, don’t take it, and say you 
wouldn’t have taken it if it had been feefty thou- 
sand.” 

Again, one of the spiritual chiefs of Suther- 
landshire, called the “men,” had come down to 
Edinburgh on business, and happening to meet 
Russell, inquired of him how a certain young ad- 
vocate from his part of the country was getting on. 
“He ought to do well, for he’s a truly moral 
young man.” 

“Well, I don’t know as to that,” said Russell 
(pushing up his spectacles, I have no doubt, in that 
quick, contemptuous way which cant of any kind 
always produced); “he don’t seem to me more 
moral than the rest of us.” 

“ Hoot, man, I don’t mean drinking, nor gal- 
lantry, but gamblin’ and sic things as you lose 
money by.” 

He would tell these anecdotes illustrative of 
the national peculiarities most admirably; but, 
like the Greenwich pensioner and his hospital, he 
would suffer no one to attack them but himself. 

People are slowly dropping back to town, with 
narratives of their holiday excursions, and are 
therefore, on the whole, to be avoided. It is 
annoying that folks without Mr, William Black’s 
gift for describing natural phenomena will dilate 
upon mists and sunsets and the wonders of the 
deep. I am sometimes inclined to regret that 
that hair-breadth escape of theirs from the water- 
spout or the avalanche, or from that sentry at 
Ehrenbreitstein who took them for spies, ad not 
been a little more sensational, so that we could 
read it in the newspapers, instead of getting it 
viva voce, and leave off when we liked. What is 
noteworthy in these travellers’ tales is the misery 
they have experienced (and unconsciously reveal) 
in the pursuit of pleasure, from which a little more 
expenditure of cash—which a few days less of 
“ enjoyment” would have made good—would have 
preserved them. For example, a man who goes 
to America for pleasure has surely got some mon- 
ey to spare; yet he thinks nothing of sharing a 
cabin with a total stranger. Because it is at sea, 
he imagines he must submit to it, although that 
is the very reason why he should not. For what 
sum of money, I wonder, would he submit to be 
shaken about, on land, in a horizontal cupboard 
seven feet by four, with a new acquaintance (or, 
for that matter; even an old one) who was perpet- 
ually sick? Give me comfort and cleanliness, or 
leave me in Pall Mall for the summer months. 

Though a few are dropping back to town, Lon- 
don—that is, Pall Mall and its environs—still 
continues silent, deserted; I was going to say a 
Sahara, but to persons who understand life it is 
“not so dusty.” The clubs are full of waiters, 
and one gets attended upon as though one were 
a prince of the blood. A dozen servants, “ with 
obedient start,” obey one’s nod. It is not neces- 
sary to be a tyrant, like Smith, or to offer bribes, 
like Robinson, to be helped before other people. 
It is contrary to the rules to give gratuities, but 
Robinson does it. He once told me in confidence 
that he gives half a sovereign all round in order 





to get the pas of Jones, when they are ordering 
things, who has ten thousand a year, but would 
as soon think of having his last three teeth out 
as of giving away ten shillings. “Of course it is 
wrong,” says Robinson, “to fee the waiters; but 
1 like to see Jones wait.” To give you an idea 
of the solitariness of town, I will tell you what 
can be done in it—what was done, in fact, under 
these very eyes in Berkeley Square yesterday. I 
was in that fashionable spot looking up with re- 
gret at the shuttered windows, and wondering 
when I should next take dinner within those erst 
hospitable doors, when an omnibus rattled along. 
Now an omnibus in Berkeley Square is of itself 
@ portent, but this had been evidently hired for 
private purposes. It had no conductor, and with- 
in were twelve beautiful girls, consigned probably 
to some seminary. When I say “twelve beautiful 
girls,” I only exhibit my usual charity. There 
were twelve girls, and the two next the door being 
beautiful, I took it for granted the rest were so. 
Is it likely the other ten would have let those two 
sit next the door if it were otherwise? I also 
concluded, since the school-mistress was not in 
that exposed position, she was not of the party ; 
afterward I was sure of it from what happened. 
Two young men in the undress uniform of the 
Life-Guards were going the same way, and to 
these, as the omnibus passed, the driver beckoned 
with his arm as drivers do. I am certain they 
did not know him, or he them ; but they accepted 
the invitation with alacrity. To see them jump 
on the step, and linger there—what a moment it 
must have been for the young ladies, and espe- 
cially the two next the door!—and then slowly 
climb the roof, with longing backward looks, to 
join their hospitable friend upon the box, was a 
charming spectacle. Could Miss Pinkerton, await- 
ing her lambs at Minerva House Academy, have 
only known they were under escort of the Life- 
Guards Blue! I suppose the escort was dropped 
at the corner of her street, and lingered on the 
step again. I wonder whether the young ladies 
mentioned the matter ? 

Of course the solitude of London begets vacu- 
ity in London town-talk. There is nothing—that 
is, no one, for town-talk is mainly personal—to 
talk about. The newspapers are at their wits’- 
end for copy. I notice that no less than six 
earthquakes have taken place in Switzerland—l 
mean so we have been told—since Parliament 
rose. Switzerland is the great London newspa- 
per preserve, where all the catastrophes are kept 
ready for the silly season. It was in Switzer- 
land that Dumas pére, who was among other 
things the greatest of paragraph writers, placed 
the scene of his wooden-leg story. I will not in- 
sult my readers (for / am never at a loss for 
“copy’) by relating it; they must certainly re- 
member the wooden leg, which, as a legacy, was 
thought nothing of till it was accidentally broken, 
and found full of napoleons. That leg, the ori- 
ginal inventor of it used to say, came every au- 
tumn from the East for twenty years, spread over 
France, Germany, and Belgium, and flourished in 
every town in Great britain till Parliament met 
in November. 

I would recommend that leg (which has been 
buried for some years) to the serious considera- 
tion of the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette as a 
substitute for such contributions as his corre- 
spondent’s recipe for sleeplessness. It purports 
to be a personal experience—I should think, of the 
ghost of Lord Macaulay; for it starts with the 
amazing statement that “ every educated man has 
Milton at his fingers’-ends.” That is surely the 
very largest (theoretical) gooseberry of the pres- 
ent season—circumstances alter terms (as well 
as cases), or, if Parliament were sitting, one 
would cail it a gigantic lie. I don’t believe fifty 
men in England know fifty lines of Milton by 
heart. However, the gentleman who has found a 
way of putting himself to sleep is so good as to 
offer his assistance even to the uneducated. “The 
first step,” he says, “is to learn ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
or some other poem, by heart.” I like that “ some 
other poem.” I should prefer to learn Gold- 
smith’s “ Elegy on a Mad Dog,” as being, on the 
whole, shorter. The next step is “to convert the 
poem into a kind of game of patience, which forms 
an admirable sedative.” He goes on to suggest 
that the sleepless one should proceed with “ Para- 
dise Lost” till he comes to some lines near the 
end of the first book (when I should think it would 
be morning) where the word Adonis appears. 
And here he is to begin “ finding out spontaneous 
and undesigned acrostics” upon that name in the 
lines that follow. An American burglar once 
described a part of his stock in trade as “ crow- 
bars and other sedatives,” and compared with 
the sedative thus recommended, I really think I 
should prefer the crowbar. 

However, unless the correspondent of the Pall 
Mall is bent on making a fool of everybody (and 
not of himself only), his last suggestion is note- 
worthy. He says, “In the first two stanzas of 
one of the most famous poems by a living author 
may be found, as initials of words and in their 
proper order, the letters which go to make up the 
name of Farquhar.” This gives more scope for 
the intelligence than the usual intellectual frivol- 
ities ; but even that wouldn’t send me to sleep, if 
sleep wouldn’t come to me.* 

Proceedings have just been taken against the 
manager of a theatrical company for altering a 
play. I know nothing of the merits of the case, 
but if the dramatist carries his’ point, the law 
must be inconsistent indeed, since it permits him 
to pillage from the novelist as he pleases. I am 
told, for instance, that the authoress of Hast Lynne 
has never received sixpence from those who have 
reaped thousands by dramatizing and playing 
that story. To punish for “alterations,” when 
such wholesale robbery is permitted, is indeed 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

Bigoted and idiotic as are the proceedings of 





* Lhave discovered the alluded to by the sleep- 
less one is Matthew Arnold's the “‘ Gypsy Scholar.” 





some of our fanatics (in re the Burials Bill, etc.), 
the East has still greater zeal. A Mohammedan 
mob at Surfa attacked the houses of the Arme- 
nians the other day, because one of them had 
married a Mohammedan wife who had become a 
Christian. After a good deal of plundering and 
outrage they brought the newly married coupie 
before the Governor, who, I read, put the (un)- 
happy couple in prison, and “thanked the Mo- 
hammedan mob for their devotion and piety.” 
This is what some people call “ bringing religion 
home to us” in quite an unusual way. I suppose 
no mob has ever been called pious before. They 
must have been as much astonished as the gentle- 
man who found he had been talking prose all his 
life. R. Kemateg, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A ig public interest excited by the arrival and 
the slow journey of the Obelisk to its des- 
tinued resting-place is still unabated. Thousands 
assembled on Saturday, October 9, to witness 
the Masonic ceremonies at the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the pedestal on which the Obelisk 
is to stand. 

A perfect autumn day added greatly to the 
comfort of those who gathered in the streets, 
and waited long to view the grand parade of 
Freemasons, who marched with brilliant display 
through the city to the Central Park. Thestone, 
a cube of three feet, was examined by the Grand 
Master with square, compasses, and plumb, and 
after being lowered to its place, corn, wine, and 
oil were poured upon it, and various Masonic 
emblems laid with it. An oration by the Grand 
Master concluded the ceremonies. 





The various relics of the Franklin expedition 
collected by Lieutenant Schwatka are now at 
the rooms of the American Geographical Soci- 
ety, on F ga exhibition, before being sent to 
England. Some of these articles are wonderful- 
ly well preserved, considering the length of time 
they have been exposed. Among tlese is a large 
silk handkerchiet, which wus taken from the 
yrave of Lieutenant Irving, and was probably, 
rom its reagg* soae under his head when he 
was laid there. he object-glass of a telescope, 
pieces of cloth, shoe-buckles, old boots and 
shoes, a pair of scissors, a razor, combs, the bowl 
of a spoon, knives, fragments of various instru- 
ments, and many other urticles are among the 
relics. 





The funeral of Offenbach, the musical com- 
poser, was attended by an immense concourse 
of people, who manifested their sincere sorrow. 
The coffin and hearse were covered with flowers 
and crowns sent from the Vienna, London, and 
Paris theatres. ‘The burial was attended with 
military honors, aud speeches were made at the 
grave. 





The nutritive value of different articles of food 
has attracted the attention of scientific persons 
for several years. Some interesting information 
in respect to fish was given at the meeting of 
the American Association of Science. In one 
hundred pounds of fresh cod there are eighty- 
three poomt of water and but seventeen of sol- 
ids. Ju the same weight of salmon there are 
thirty-three and one-half pounds of solids—about 
twiceas much. Next to salmon in nutritive value 
come, in relative order, fat halibut, shad, white- 
fish, mackerel, blue-fish, lean halibut, striped 
bass, flounder, and many will be sorry to see 
that lake trout holds the last place. It was 
stated that the prevailing idea that fish is richer 
in phosphorus than are other meats is not 
founded upon fact. 





It is stated as a singular fact that Eastern peo- 
ple who go to Colorado usually lose, on an aver- 
age, about one-eighth of their weight. This is 
owing to the high altitude of the country, to 
the dry, light atmosphere, and to the compara- 
tive abundance of oxygen, which consumes the 
tissues and taxes the vital functions to a greater 
extent than on lower altitudes. It is also no- 
ticed that both men and animals who go there 
lose a portion of their strength and muscular 
power, not — able to endure as much hard 
work, Mental labor is even more exhausting 
than physical. There is great difficulty in be- 
ing thoroughly acclimated, but when this is ac- 
complished these drawbacks do not continue. 





The people of our city evidently appreciate 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. During the 
ast six months there have been 779,000 visitors. 
f the suggestion of General Di Cesnola is adopt- 
ed, to reduce the admission fee on pay days to 
twenty-five cents, it would doubtless add a con- 
siderable sum to its annual revenues. 





There was recently published in a St. Peters- 
burg journal an account of one Mr. Juchanzeff’s 
sojourn as an exile in Siberia, and he certainly 
seems to be leading a gay and comfortable lite 
for a convicted criminal. Juchanzeff indulged 
in a sort of high-class swindling in Russia, and 
contrived to retain possession of an enormous 
fortune, obtained from the thousands who had 
trusted their all in his hands. When he was 
banished to Siberia he travelled to Krasnojarsk, 
the town selected by the imperial authorities for 
his residence, with his carriages, horses, and 
servants, and quickly became a leader of fashion 
in that city. His dinner parties are attended by 
the chief officials and local notabilities, and it is 
reported that he is about to wed a young lady 
en to one of the first families in Krasno- 
jarsk. Evidently Juchanzeff is making the best 
of his exile from home. 





The long succession of beautiful days during 
this fall season is almost unprecedented. The 
usual autumnal storms, often so violent, have 
not yet visited us. The consequence is a great 
dearth of water in various places all over the 
country. Weather prophets predict an early and 
severe winter. 





The use of the English ivy can not be too 
strongly recommended as a decoration in our 
rooms during the winter season, A lady noted 
for the beauty and freshness of her ivies was 
asked the secret of her success, which was sim- 
ply putting a small piece of beefsteak at the 
roots of the plants every spring and fall. It is 
also said that to lig. ub each leaf on both 





sides with sweet-oil will preserve a fresh, vigor- 
ous appearance of the ivies, in spite of furnace 
heat and gas, usually so injurious to all house 
plants. These simple measures are well worth 
trying. 





A frightful railroad disaster occurred Saturday 
night, October 9, on the Pennsylvania road, in 
Pittsburgh, caused, as other serious accidents 
have been, by one section of a train running into 
another. The first section stopped at a regular 
station, and was delayed by another train in the 
way. The rear platform was so crowded with 
passengers that the light could not be seen by 
the engineer of the second section, and its en-~ 
gine went crashing through the rear car of the 
first section, which was densely packed with 
people who were returning from a political dem- 
onstration. Out of seventy-five people in the 
car, not more than a dozen escaped without in- 
jury. Scalding steam and water from the wreck- 
ed engine poured in upon the already wounded 
passengers, and added fearfully to the suffering 
of the victims. At the time of this writing 
twenty-seven have died, and as many more are 
considered in a hopeless condition. Gross care- 
lessness or negligence on the part of somebody 
seems to have been the cause of this disaster. 





A letter has been recently received, by way 
of St. Petersburg, which was written thirteen 
months ago by Lieutenant De Long, the com- 
mander of the arctic steamer Jeannette. At that 
date, August 29, 1879, the vessel stopped at Si- 
beria to learn about the Swedish exploring ex- 
pedition. The officers and crew of the Jeannette 
were all well, and were to sail that night for 
Wrangell Land. This letter will greatly relieve 
the general anxiety which has been felt in re- 
gard to the fate of this expedition. 





Many interesting facts are brought to light in 
the canvass for manufacturing industries made 
by agents of the United States Census. Among 
these may be mentioned some facts concerning 
the cutting of diamonds—an important and com- 
paratively new branch of industry in this coun- 
try. All noted diamonds have been cut at Am- 
sterdam, it being supposed that a secret art in 
this trade existed there, known only to a few 
who monopolized the business. Great care has 
been taken to cut away as little as possible of 
the material, so as to preserve the weight, but 
no regard was paid to regular lines and angles. 
Now expert diamond cutters in New York city 
are improving the brilliancy of Amsterdam-cut 
gems by recutting them with mathematical fac- 
ets, according to scientific laws of light. This 

rocess reduces the weight somewhat, but great- 
y increases the value of these precious stones. 





The shipment of apples to Europe promises 
to be a large business this fall. During the last 
week in September over twenty-one thousand 
barrels were sent from New York city alone, and 
as many more from the country outside. Sixty 
thousand barrels went from Montreal, owing to 
the fact that freight charges are about half as 
much from that place. 





The origin of the figure of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty on the American coins is interesting. The 
artist who cut the first die made an exact me- 
dallion of Martha Washington, and a few coins 
were struck off. But this displeased General 
Washington, and he requested to have the figure 
removed. The artist altered the features some- 
what, and putting a cap upon its head, called it 
the Goddess of Liberty. 





The Republican torch-light parade which took 
place in this city on Monday evening, October 
11, was considered as one of the most brilliant 
and successful displays of the kind ever witness- 
ed. The presence of General Grant in the city, 
which had been made the occasion of this special 
turn-out of Republican clubs, and his review of 
the immense procession, added greatly to the 
enthusiasm of the men in line and the vast 
throng of spectators. Large bands of torch- 
bearers were sent from neighboring cities, and 
the whole number of men in line was estimated 
at between 50,000 and 60,000, In Fifth and Mad- 
ison avenues, and in all the streets and avenues 
through which the procession marched, hotels, 
club-rooms, and private residences were brill- 
iantly illuminated, and the display of fire-works 
was remarkably fine. 


The Gorham Manufacturing Company have 
recently made a notable exhibition of artistic 
silver-ware in their rooms at Union Square that 
does credit to American manufacture. The 
quaintest Indian design, the stately Egyptian, 
the Cypriote curios, rare Damascene-work, aud 
the most capricions Japanese fancies are repre- 
sented in this collection, and the metals are so 
tinted, or else in such low tones, that they look 
like specimens of choice antiques. Repoussé 
decorations, like embossing, with the figures 
hammered out from the inside, are on many of 
the stately pieces, and on the rich dinner serv- 
ices, especially those in the Queen Anne style, 
with fluted ornaments and with flowers. Nota- 
ble among these is an apple-blossom service, 
where each piece has a different design, with 
branches of the blossom forming the handle, or 
on the cover. A repoussé vase has a Japanese 
motive representing a fight in mid-air between 
an eagle and a crane, while another shows a Jap- 
anese cyclone, with the figures torn by the wind 
and the rain. There are also vases, fruit dishes, 
jugs, and plaques rich with repoussé designs of 
birds and flowers. The reverse of these is the 
intaglio decoration, with incised work, showing 
rich India chasing in intricate patterns on silver 
which is in low tone and without lustre. An 
appropriate wedding present is a case of spoons 
known as the bric-a-brac set, with each spoon 
different—one in an old English design, another 
Turkish, a third Egyptian, the fourth Indian, 
and so on throughout the set, For smaller gifts 
are bonbon or cracker boxes, with silver napkin 
covers that can scarcely be distinguished from 
glossy damask, or else the low square-cornered 
soup tureen, with sculptured ornaments on the 
sides copied from the Elgin marbles, or quaint 
little tea-caddies in Japanese or Damascene sil- 
ver-work. Some of the loving-cups have a round 
bottom that will not permit them to stand erect, 
so that they may not be set down until they are 
emptied. The cabinet pieces are beautiful bits 
of color made by inlaying metals, and there are 
vases with applied vines and flowers in natural 
colors produced by using various metals, 
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LOVE SONG. 

My will is gone to sleep, dear, 
And only you can wake it; 
My heart is in your keep, dear, 

To hold or drop and break it. 


One day I hold most dear, sweet, 
The day when first I met you; 

One thing I see most clear, sweet, 
I never can forget you. 


Daylight without your eyes, dear, 
For me all brightness misses, 

And most in life I prize, dear, 
The memory of your kisses. 





(Begun in Harrrr’s Bazan No. 18, Vol. XIII.) 
-~ Tr ry 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “ A Parnorss or Tavue,” “ A Daventer or 


Hern,” “ Tax Steaner ADVENTURES OF A 
Puasrton,” “ Mao.rop or Darr,” Ero, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
FRIEND AND SWEETHEART. 


Mapame Porecki was a useful enough adviser 
in the small and ordinary affairs of every-day life ; 
but face to face with a great emergency she be- 
came terrified and helpless. 

“My dear, my dear,” she kept repeating, in a 
flurried sort of way, “ you must not do anything 
rash. You must not do anything wild. Oh, my 
dear, take care: it is so wicked for children to 
disobey their parents.” 

“Tam no longer a child, Madame Potecki. I 
am a woman ; I know what seems to me just and 
unjust. And I only wish to do right.” She was 
now quite calm. She had mastered that involun- 
tarv tremulousness of the lips. It was the little 
Polish lady who was agitated. 

“ My dear Natalie, I will go to your father. I 
said I would go—even with your message— 
though it is a frightful task. But how can I 
tell him that you have this other project in your 
mind? Oh, my dear, be cautious ; don’t do any- 
thing you will have to repent of in after-years,” 

“ You need not tell him, dear Madame Potecki, 
if you are alarmed,” said the girl. “I will tell 
him myself when I have come to a decision. So 
you can not say what one ought to do in such 
circumstances? You can not tell me what my 
mother, for example, would have done in such a 
case ?” 

“Oh, I can; I can, my dear,” said the other, 
eagerly. “At least I can tell you what is best 
and safest. Is it not for a girl to go by her fa- 
ther’s advice—her father’s wishes? Then she is 
safe. Anything else is wild, rous. My 
dear, you are far too impulsive. You do not 
think of consequences. It is all the affair of the 
moment with you, and how you can do some one 
you love a kindness at the instant. Your heart 
is warm, and you are quick to act. All the more 
reason, I say, that you should go by some one 
else’s judgment; and who can guide you better 
than your own father ?” 

“T know already what my father wishes,” said 
Natalie. 

“Then why not go by that, my dear? Be 
sure it is the safest. Do you think I would take 
it on me to say otherwise? Ah, my dear child, 
romance is very beautiful at your age; but one 
may sacrifice too much for it.” 

“Tt is not a question of romance at all,” said 
Natalie, looking down. “It is a question of what 
it is right that a girl should do, in faithfulness to 
one whom she loves. But perhaps it is better 
not to argue it, for one sees so differently at dif- 
ferent ages. And I am very grateful to you, 
dear Madame Potecki, for agreeing to take that 
message to my father; but I will tell him my- 
self.” 

She rose. The little woman came instantly 
and caught her by both hands. 

“Ts my child going to quarrel with me because 
I am old and unsympathetic ?” 

“Oh no, do not think that!” said Natalie, 
quickly. 

“What you say is quite true, my dear; differ- 
ent ages see differently; when I was at your age 
perhaps I was as liable as any one to let my 
heart get the better of my head. And do I re- 
gret it?” The little woman sighed. “Many a 
time they warned me against marrying one who 
did not stand well with the authorities. But I— 
I had my opinions too; I was a patriot, like the 
rest. We were all mad with enthusiasm—ah, 
the secret meetings in Warsaw !—the pride of 
them !—we girls would not marry one who was 
not a patriot. But that is all over now; and 
here am I an old woman; with nothing left but 
my old masters, and my china, and my ‘One, 
two, three, four; one, two, three, four.’” 

Here a knock outside warned Natalie that she 
must leave, another pupil no doubt having ar- 
rived; and so she bade good-by to her friend, not 
much enlightened or comforted by her counsel. 

That evening Mr. Lind brought Beratinsky 
home with him to dinner—an unusual circum- 
stance, for at one time Beratinsky had wished to 
become a suitor for Natalie’s hand, and had had 
that project very promptly knocked on the head 
by Lind himself. Thereafter he had come but 
seldom to the house, and never without a distinct 
invitation. On this evening the two men talked 
almost exclusively between themselves ; and Nat- 
alie was not sorry to be allowed to remain an in- 
attentive listener. She was thinking of other 
things. 

hen Beratinsky had gone, Lind turned to his 
daughter, and said to her, pleasantly, 
pee - ell, Natalie, what have you been about to- 

y 

“First of all,” said she, regarding her father 





with those fearless eyes of hers, “I went to the 
South Kensington Museum with Madame Potecki, 
Mr. Brand was there.” 

His manner changed instantly. 

“ By appointment ?” he said, sharply. 

“No,” she answered. “1 thought he would 
call here, and I told Anneli where we had gone.” 

Lind betrayed no expression of annoyance. 
He only said, coldly, 

“Last night I told you it was my wish that he 
and you should have no further communication 
with each other.” 

“Yes; but is it reasonable, is it fair, is it pos- 
sible, papa ?” she said, forgetting for a moment 
her forced composure. “Do you think I can for- 
get why he is going away ?” 

“ Apparently you do not know why he is going 
away,” her father said. “He is going to Amer- 
ica because his duty commands that he should— 
because he has work to do there of more impor- 
tance than sentimental entanglements in this 
country. He understands himself the necessity 
of his going.” 

The girl’s cheeks burned red, and she sat si- 


lent. How could she accuse her own father of 
prevarication? But the crisis was a momentous 
one. 


“You forget, papa,” she said at length, in a 
low voice, “that when you returned from abroad, 
and got Mr. Brand’s letter, you came tome, You 
said that if there was any further question of a 
—a marriage—between Mr. Brand and myself, 
you would have to send him to America. I was 
to be the cause of his banishment.” 

“TI spoke hastily—in anger,” her father said, 
with some impatience. “Quite apart from any 
such question, Mr. Brand knows that it is of great 
importance some one like himself should go to 
Philadelphia ; and at the moment I don’t see any 
one who could do as well. Have you anything 
further to say ?” 

“No, papa—except good-night.” She kissed 
him on the forehead, and went away to her own 
room. 

That was a night of wild unrest for Natalie 
Lind. It was her father himself who had repre- 
sented to her all that banishment from his native 
country meant to an Englishman; and in her 
heart of hearts she believed that it was through 
her this doom had befallen George Brand. She 
knew he would not complain. He professed to 
her that it was only in the discharge of an ordi- 
nary duty he was leaving England; others had 
suffered more for less reason; it was nothing ; 
why should she blame herself? But all the same 
—through this long, restless, agonizing night— 
she accused herself of having driven him from 
his country and his friends, of having made an 
exile of him. And again and again she put be- 
fore herself the case she had submitted to Ma- 
dame Potecki; and again and again she asked 
herself what her own mother would have done, 
with her lover going away to a strange land. 

In the morning, long before it was light, and 
while as yet she had not slept for a second, she 
rose, threw a dressing-gown round her, lit the 
gas, and went to the little escritoire that stood 
by the window. Her hand was trembling when 
she sat down to write, but it was not with the 
cold. There was a proud look on her face. 

This was what she wrote: “ My lover and hus- 
band,—You are going away from your own coun- 
try, perhaps forever; and I think it is partly 
through me that all this has happened. What 
ean I do? Only this: that I offer to go with 
you, if you will take me. I am your wife: why 
should you go alone ?” 

There was no signature. She folded the paper 
and placed it in an envelope, and carefully locked 
itup. Then she put out the light, and went back 
to bed again, and fell into a sound, happy, con- 
tented sleep—the untroubled sleep of a child. 

Then in the morning—how bright and light- 
hearted she was! 

Anneli could not understand this change that 
had suddenly come over her young mistress. She 
said little, but there was a happy light on her 
face; she sang, “ Du Schwert an meiner Linken,” 
in snatches, as she was dressing her hair. And 
she presented Anneli with a necklace of Turkish 
silver coins. 

She was down at the South Kensington Muse- 
um considerably before eleven o’clock. She idly 
walked Anneli through the various rooms, point- 
ing out to her this and that; and as the little 
Dresden maid had not been in the Museum be- 
fore, her eyes were wide open at the sight of such 
beautiful things. She was shown masses of rich 
tapestry, and cases of Japanese lacquer-work ; 
she was shown collections of ancient jewel 
and glass; she went by sunny English land- 
scapes, and was told the story of solemn car- 
toons. . In the midst of it all George Brand ap- 
peared ; and the little German A ahh of her own 
accord, and quite as deftly as ame Potecki, 
devoted herself to the study of some screens of 
water-colors, just as if she were one of the Royal 
Academy pupils. 

“ We have been looking over Madame Potecki’s 
treasures once more,” said Natalie: he was struck 
by the happy brightness of her face. 

“ Ah, indeed,” said he; and he went and 
brought a couple of chairs, that together they 
might regard, if they were so minded, one of those 
vast cartoons. “ Well, I have good news, Natalie. 
I do not start until a clear week hence. So we 
shall have six mornings here—six mornings all to 
ourselves. Do you know what that means to me ?” 

She took the chair he offered her. She did not 
look appalled by this intelligence of his early de- 
parture, 

“Tt means six more days of happiness; and do 
you not think I shall look back on them with grat- 
itude? And there is not to be a word said about 
my going. No; it is understood that we cut off 
the past and the future for these six days. We 
are here; we can speak to each other; that is 

»” 


en \e 
“ But how can one help thinking of the future ?” 











said she, with a mock mournfulness, 
going away, alone.” 

“No, not quite alone.” 

She looked up quickly. 

“Why, you know what Evelyn is—the best- 
hearted of friends,” he said to her. “ He insists 
on going over to America with me; and even talks 
of remaining a year or two. He pretends to be 
anxious to study American politics.” 

He could not understand why she laughed— 
though it was a short, quick, hysterical laugh, 
very near to tears. 

“You remind me of one of Mr. Browning’s 
poems,” she said, half in apology. “It is about 
a man who has a friend and a sweetheart. You 
don’t remember it, perhaps ?” 

He thought for a moment. 

“The fact is,” he said, “that when I think of 
Browning’s poems, all along the line of them, 
there are some of them seem to burn like fire, 
and I can not see the others.” 

“This is a very modest little one,” said she. 
“Tt is a poor poet starving in a garret; and he 
tells you he has a friend beyond the sea; and he 
knows that if he were to fall ill, and to wake up 
out of his sickness, he would find his friend there, 
tending him like the gentlest of nurses, even 
though he got nothing but grumblings about his 
noisy boots. And the—the poor fellow—” 

She paused for a second. 

“_-he goes on to tell about his sweetheart— 
who has ruined him—to whom he has sacrificed 
his life and his peace and fame—and what would 
she do? He says, 


“You are 


‘s 

—TI'll tell Bae. Se decree 

That I should roast at a slow fire, 

If that would com her desire 

And make her one whom they invite 

To the famous ball to-morrow night.’ 
That is—the difference—between a friend and a 
sweetheart—” 

He did not notice that she spoke rather uneer- 
tainly, and that her eyes were wet. 

“What do you mean, Natalie ?” 

“That it is a good thing for you that you have 
a friend. There is one, at all events—who will 
—who will not let you go away alone.” 

“My darling,” he said, “what new notion is 
this you have got into your head? You do not 
blame yourself for that too? Why, you see, it 
is a very simple thing for Lord Evelyn, who is an 
idle man, and has no particular ties binding him, 
to spend a few months in the States; and when 
he once finds out that the voyage across is one of 
the pleasantest holidays a man can take, I have 
no doubt I shall see him often enough. Now 
don’t let us talk any more about that—except 
this one point. Have you promised your father 
that you will not write to me?” 

“Oh no; how could 1?” 

“ And I may write to you?” 

“T shall live from week to week expecting 
your letters,” she said, simply. 

“Then we shall not say another word about 
it,” said he, lightly. “ We have six days to be to- 
gether: no one can rob us of them, Come, shall 
we go and have a look at the English porcelain 
that is on this floor? We have whole heaps of 
old Chelsea and Crown Derby and that kind of 
thing at the Beeches: I think I must try and run 
down there before I go, and send you some. What 
use is it to me?” 

“Oh no, I hope you won't do that,” she said, 
quickly, as she rose. 

“You don’t care about it, perhaps ?” 

She seemed embarrassed for a moment, 

“For old china?” she said, after a moment. 
“Oh yes,I do, But—but—I think you may find 
something happen that would make it unneces- 
sary—I mean it is very kind of you—but I hope 
you will not think of sending me any.” 

“What do youmean? What is about to hap- 

n sate 

“Tt is all a mystery and a secret as yet,” she 
said, with a smile. She seemed so much more 
light-hearted than she had been the day before. 

Then, as they walked by those cases, and ad- 
mired this or that, she would recur to this forth- 
coming departure of his, despite of him. And 
she was not at all sad about him. She was cu- 
rious, that was all. Was there any difficulty in 
getting a cabin at short notice? It was from 
Liverpool the big steamers sailed, was it not? 
And it was a very different thing, she understood, 
travelling in one of those huge vessels, and cross- 
ing the Channel in a little cockle-shell. He would 
no doubt make many friends on board. Did sin- 
gle ladies ever make the voyage? Could a single 
lady and her maid get a cabin to themselves? It 
would not be so very tedious if one could get plenty 
of books? And so forth, and so forth. She did 
not study the Chelsea shepherdesses very closely. 

“T'll tell you what I wish you would do, Nata- 
lie,” said he. 

“J will do it,” she answered. 

“When Lord Evelyn comes back—some day I 
wish you would take Anneli with you for a holi- 
day—and Evelyn would take you down to have a 
look over the Beeches. You could be back the 
same night. I should like you to see my mo- 
ther’s portrait.” 

She did not answer. 

“ Will you do that ?” 

“You will know before long,” she ‘said, in a 
low voice, “ why I need not promise that to you. 
But that, or anything else, I am willing to do, if 
you wish it.” 

The precious moments sped quickly. And as 
they walked through the almost empty rooms— 
how silent these were, with the occasional foot- 
falls on the tiled floors, and once or twice the dis- 
tant sounding of a bell outside !—again and again 
he protested against her saying another word 
about his going away. What did it matter? 
Once the pain of parting was over, what then? 
He hada glad work before him. She must not 
for a moment think she had anything to do with 
it. And could he regret that he had ever met 
her, when he would have these six of 





happy intercommunion to think over, when the 
wide seas separated them ? 

“ Natalie,” said he, reproachfully, “do you for- 
get the night 7a and I heard Fidelio together ? 
And you think I shall regret ever having seen you?” 

She smiled to herself. Her hand clasped a 
certain envelope that he could not see. 

Then the time came for their seeking out An- 
neli, But as they were going through the twi- 
light of a corridor she stopped him, and her usu- 
ally frank eyes were downcast. She took out that 
envelope. 

“ Dearest,” said she, almost inaudibly, “this is 
something I wish you to read after Anneli and I 
are gone, I think you will—you will not misun- 
derstand me. If you think—it is—it is too bold, 
you will remember that I have—no mother to ad- 
vise me; and—and you will be kind; and not 
answer. Then I shall know.” 

Ten minutes thereafter he was standing alone, 
in the broad daylight outside, reading the lines 
she had written early that morning ; and in every 
one of them he read the firm and noble character 
of the woman he loved. He was almost bewil- 
dered by the proud-spirited frankness of her 
message to him ; and involuntarily he thought of 
the poor devil of a poet in the garret who spoke 
of his faithful friend and his worthless mistress. 

“One is fortunate indeed to have a friend like 
Evelyn,” he said to himself. “But when one 
has, besides that, the love of a woman like this, 
then the earth holds something worth living for.” 

He looked at the brief, proud, pathetic message 
again—“ Jam your : why should you go alone?” 
It was Natalie herself speaking in every word. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
“THROUGH THE SHADOWS.” 

“ Rex ” 

Angel had been Rex Derham’s wife for quite 
three months, yet she never entered his study with- 
out that wistful, almost apologetic, utterance of his 
name. 

They were living in the old Brighton home. It 
had been left to Angel, as the house in. Onslow 
Square had been left to Theo, and she found she 
had grown so fond of it, that, when a few months 
after Mrs. Burtle’s death she was married, she 
begged her husband to make it their home for a 
part of every year, he travelling almost daily to 
his chambers in the Temple. It was eighteen 
months now since Theo had gone away, and still 
no tidings of her ever reached those she had left. 
The handsome income she inherited by her grand- 
mother’s will was remitted, through the late Mrs. 
Burtle’s lawyers, to a firm of solicitors instructed 
by Theo, but-from them no word could be elicited 
as to their client’s address. They kept their se- 
cret effectually, and even the mother’s pleading 
had been unavailing to win from them informa- 
tion they had been charged to withhold. 

A few weeks after Angel’s marriage, a little let- 
ter from Theo had been inclosed to her by these 
lawyers, bearing no address or postmark, telling 
how happy the news of the marriage had made 
her, and in words of simple, deep affection wish- 
ing every blessing for her and her husband. An- 
gel had noticed how Rex turned away when she 
had offered this little letter to him ; but when she 
left the room she did not take it with her, and 
though she would have guarded it as one of her 
valued treasures, she never asked her husband to 
give it back to her. 

On that terrible day when she had had to tell 
Rex that Theo was lost to them, his anger and his 
misery had betrayed him; but the girl’s single 
love grew only greater for him in his suffering; 
and when, months afterward, he asked her to be 
his wife, and told her simply and honorably how 
he had loved Theo, she trusted him completely, 
and knew that through their married life there 
could be no secret now between them. And—as 
she used to tell herself so often and so trustfully 
—the fuller love would come. 

It was no new thing to the young wife to sur- 
prise her husband deep in thought, as she found 
him now, yet always at the sound of her step or 
voice he would turn to meet her with a smile. 

“Rex, I am going to call on the Eliots. Will 
you come for me ?” 

She asked it anxiously, and the love and yearn- 
ing in the face lifted to his might have gladden- 
ed any eyes; yet his were only calm and kind, 
and it was no wonder that the wife who loved him 
so devotedly missed something there. 

“Ts not it too warm to walk so far, dear?” 

“There is a beautiful breeze, Rex, and it will 
be very cool presently,” she said. “1 thought it 
would not weary you.” 

Something in her voice struck him a little sad- 
ly. “TI will come, dear,” he said, with readiness, 
now. “TI will leave at five.” 

“ And until then ?” 

“T have writing.” 

“You were not writing when I came in.” 

“ No.” 

“Rex,” her blue eyes were troubled a little as 
they looked into his, “it is cruel of Theo’s hus- 
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band to keep her so long hidden from us; but our 
regrets can not bring her back, can they? And 
though I often think that you are trying to for- 
get— Dear,” she said, for something in his face 
had made her change the words she had been go- 
ing to say, “do the trifling things I coax you into 
doing in our life together weary you? I know 
how you fulfill the greater duties ; but these light- 
er ones I ask, do they weary you?” 


“No, Angel.” 

“Do I weary you with my love?” 

“Oh, darling, no.” 

“Do you ever the answer I gave when 


you asked me to share your life?” 

“No, no; it was my only happiness.” 

“Thank God! Then I can wait for the rest. 
I feel quite sure that it will come, the glad com- 
plete love which is to make my dear home dear- 
er still. It will come.” 

But the cry echoed differently in his own heart 
—“ Will it come ?” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE EDGE OF THE SWORD. 


AnoeL always walked more swiftly than usual 
when her mind was busy, and so rapidly now was 
she going along the King’s Road, that an elderly 
woman, who had been following her on the oppo- 
site side of the way, had hard work to cross the 
road and overtake her; then, though walking be- 
side her, had to touch her before she would look 
round, But the recognition was instantaneous 
when Angel turned. 

“ Hardy!” she said. “ Why, what a long time 
since I have seen you; never since Aunt Burtle’s 
household was dismissed. Are you well, and are 
you living here?” 

“I’m well, Mrs, Derham, thenk you,” Hardy 
said, in the old deliberate way, “and I’m not 
living "ere, except for to-day. We came this 
morning, and we’re going at present, I and my 
mistress. When you went to your own ‘ome, aft- 
er your aunt’s death, Miss Angel, I went to live 
with Monsieur Le Marchand.” 

“With Theo?” faltered Angel, starting visibly. 

“Yes, Mrs. Derham; and I’ve a message from 
’er, but I can only give it you in quietence. Will 
you come with me?” 

“ Of course I will, Hardy. Anywhere, for you 
to tell me of my cousin.” 

So Hardy silently and stolidly led the way into 
the Aquarium, and up to the gardens on the roof ; 
then turned away and went down the steps again. 
In her surprise Angel paused, watching uncon- 
sciously a lady who came toward her, tall, and 
looking very slender in a simple black walking 
dress. Then she felt the color rush to her face 
in a tide of strong emotion, and her two hands 
closed on Theo’s. 

“Why are you here, Theo? Why did you not 
come to me? Why did you let me meet you— 
here ?” 

“ Because,” said Theo, her face betraying how 
good it was to her to hear the dear familiar voice 
unchanged to her, “it is best. This meeting 
would make me like a baby, Angel, if no other 
eyes were upon us. It is best here. Now,” she 
said, as they sat down facing the sea, and Angel 
held her hand—her right hand—in silence, won- 
dering, wondering over the change in her, “tell 
me of yourself—of yourselves, dear; that means 
now.” 

“Theo, have you been ill? You look delicate, 
and you do not walk as you used to do.” 

“T am older,” Theo said, with a loving touch 
upon the anxious face turned to hers. “ Are you 
very, very happy, Angel? Perfectly, entirely, 
wholly happy? Oh, say it; and again and again ; 
for I have come on purpose to hear that. How 
I have thirsted to hear it from your own dear 
truthful lips !” 

The eager questioning of the eyes was even 
more piteous than the questioning of the voice, 
and Angel’s filled with tears to see it. “I ought 
to be,” she faltered, with the truthfulness that 
Theo knew so well. “I should be happier than 
words can say, if only—” 

“If!” repeated Theo, with a solicitude almost 
intense on the pale, beautiful face. “Don’t say 
if. Your husband is good and noble, true and 
constant. You know it is so, Angel dear, so say 
it is—to me.” 

“He is more than that,” said Angel, readily ; 
“and, oh!sokind tome! But there is something 
missing. I know it always. I miss it in his 
voice, in his eyes, in his touch. It would not be 
missed in some men, but I know what Rex could 
be. Theo”—Angel’s voice grew very low and full 
of perplexity —“ he changed when you went away. 
In his terrible sorrow at that time it was all clear 
to me, and I wondered how I could have been so 
blind. You did not guess, and so you are incred- 
ulous now,” Angel went on, as Theo sat very 
still, looking far out upon the sea in simple in- 
credulity, as Ange! thought ; “ but it was true, and 
afterward—when he asked me to be his wife—he 
told me. I try now,” she went on, her voice fal- 
tering less as she told her trouble, and wonder- 
ing why Theo had looked startled for a moment, 
“to forget, and to think it has passed ; and some- 
times I feel that the love will come, but sometimes 
I fear it never can. Whyshould it? For he is as 
true and steadfast in his nature now as when he 
loved you ; and do I not know myself how hard 
such love is to uproot? I knew when I married 
him, Theo, so it is not his fault; but I thought it 
would come. I think so still; oh yes, dear, I’m 
not always so down-hearted as I have seemed to 
you. Perhaps it is because, now I am with you, 
I feel how hard it would be for any one to care for 
me after having loved you. But he loved me next 
to you; and I think he cared for mea little before 
he knew you. And so it may come right. He 
said I could give him all the happiness possible 
for him, and I have loved him so, even when I 
learned how terribly he must have loved you.” 





“Once, possibly,” was the sorrowful whisper, 
“but never again.” 

“ What, Theo ?” 

“He will never,” Theo said, her gaze still far 
away, and her low voice very calm and steady, 
“give me a place in his heart or thoughts after 
to-day. Where will he be this evening, Angel— 
your husband ?” 

“Why, at home, dear, with you, of course, and 
with me.” 

“ Tam going back to-day, at five o’clock, Angel ; 
but I must see your husband first. I only came 
just to look once upon your face, and see for my- 
self your perfect content.” 

“Oh, Theo, you will stay with us! Don’t say we 
are to separate so soon again. Theo dear”—soft- 
ly, as if she might be speaking of the dead— 
“where is your husband ?” 

But Theo, looking still across the sea, did not 
hear. 

“ Theo dear, tell me how it all is with you. I 
have so feared that Monsieur Le Marchand mar- 
ried you for—your fortune.” 

“No, he did not,” was the ready, steadfast an- 
swer. 

“ He did not care for your being wealthy ?” 

“That I do not know,” said Theo, with a smile. 
“ But he did not, as you said, marry me for my 
fortune.” 

“Oh, Iam thankful!” Angel cried. “And he 
loves you as—as you should be loved, my Theo?” 
“ Yes, and he always will—as I love him.” 

“Oh, that is good! And is he here with you?” 

“No; I came with only Hardy; just to see the 
old spots, and, most of all, to see you.” 

“That has set my mind at rest; still, I shall 
miss you always, Theo.” 

“Come,” said Theo, and when they left the 
Aquarium she called a cab, as if she were the one 
at home in Brighton, and Angel smiled to notice 
this. Theo answered the smile, though her face 
was strangely pale and thoughtful. 

“You shall wait for me,” she said to the driv- 
er of the fly, when they stopped before the door- 
way so familiar to her. “I shall want you to 
take me to the station in less than half an hour.” 

“ Rex has our old sitting-room for his study,” 
said Angel, entering the house with her arm in 
Theo’s. “ Hecalls it his office. He will be there 
now, as he was not to leave till five.” 

Almost as she spoke she tapped upon the door 
and entered, Theo following with slow and steady 
step; but it faltered a little when Rex looked up 
from his writing. Unconsciously he had raised 
his eyes straight and at once to her face, and look- 
ed. Ah! it was sad for Angel to see such a look! 
Then he rose unsteadily, as if a blow had struck 
him, and went toward her. 

“Mr. Derham,” she said, and stood quite still 
opposite him, “the longing to see Angel’s face 
once more has overpowered me.” She said An- 
gel’s, but her beautiful sad eyes never stirred from 
his. “And I came back for one hour. Now I 
have seen you, I am going again.” 

“ Alone?” He had paused on his way, influ- 
enced unconsciously by her determination, and 
he uttered the brief questioning word almost 
breathlessly, pushing the loose hair from his 
forehead. 

* Alone,” she answered, very calm and still, for 
all the fever burning in hereyes. “ Who did you 
fancy would come with me?” 

“Your husband,” Rex said, his broad chest 
heaving as he stood so near her, yet apart. 

“ Angel,” said Theo, very quietly, “ will you go 
away ?” 

But Angel answered “No,” and clung to her 
and kissed her, as if she felt the time had come 
at last when Theo needed her. 

“Then listen, dear,” said Theo, with a gentle- 
ness whose bravery they could not understand. 
“T have no husband.” 

“ Oh, Theo !” cried Angel, with a sob that burst 
from her heart irrepressibly, and whose meaning 
was half fear for what she did not know she even 
understood, “ you did not tell me he was dead.” 

“ Monsieur Le Marchand is not dead,” said Theo. 
“ He is in London now, awaiting my return to him. 
But”—the brave dark eyes were still upon Rex 
Derham’s, while his now blazed with an awful pas- 
sion in his haggard face—“ he is not my husband.” 

“Did that devil—” 

“ How dare you!” broke from Theo’s lips, but 
her voice seemed not to reach him. 

“Did he take you away to—” 

“ You forget,” she said, in a slow, pausing way ; 
“T went with Monsieur Le Marchand of my own 
free-will.” 

“Great heavens! And you have ever since—” 

“ Been with him, yes,” she answered, solemnly. 

“ And you can tell us this with— Oh, my God! 
it is not true.” 

“Yes, it is true,” she answered, steadily and 
safely now, with a new confidence, for who could 
read the truth she repeated with such strange 
courage? “TI loved him so that I left you all and 
went with him, though I knew he had a wife liv- 
ing.” 

“Oh, Theo !” 

It was Angel’s horror-stricken cry that made 
her hands tremble in their grip upon each other. 
“ You understand ?” she questioned, curbing the 
longing to put her arms about her cousin’s neck 
and kiss her, just as if they were girls together, 
and the world held them equal. ‘ Your contempt 
need not touch him, Mr. Derham, because I de- 
serve it so much more. When I left my home 
here for his sake, I knew that he could not mar- 
ry me. You understand ?” she questioned again, 
as calmly as if she did not hear Rex Derham’s 
panting breath. “Iam ready to gonow. I will 
never presume on my cousinship with Angel” —the 
words were addressed to Rex, whose eyes, in all 
their misery and passion, never left her face, while 
he battled fiercely with the truth. “I had a child- 
ish longing to see her face once more, and I have 
seen it; and to know her perfect happiness, and 
I—shall know it. I am glad I have told you the 
truth at last. You know now what I have done, 


_I thought so pure and perfect. 





but you will never know how I—was tempted. 
Angel dear, don’t cry. You will forget all this 
soon in your husband’s love. No, I can not re- 
fuse your kiss, dear, though I would never have 
asked you for it. Good-by.” 

She had stooped for Angel’s clinging, fearless 
kiss, and when she raised her eyes again Rex sat 
at the table with his head buried on his arms ; 
and so, with one lingering glance round the famil- 
iar room, and with a wonderful quiet courage in 
her face, she went. 


In the wisdom of her love, Angel let three long 
hours pass before she entered her husband’s study. 
Then she went herself to summon him to dinner, 
just as she would on any other day, brightly and 
naturally. But his greeting for her was differ- 
ent, as she knew and felt at once, and just what 
she had often longed that it should be. His eyes 
met hers without the want that had been there 
so long, and her own heart told her, in its first 
throb of gladness, that that want would never sad- 
den them again. With a new silent tenderness 
he folded her in his arms. 

“You liave been long away from me, Rex,” she 
shyly said. 

“ Yes ; I have been busy breaking up old dreams 
—pitiful old dreams. Now I want you, Angel.” 

But she was silent, in the new delicious con- 
sciousness that he had taken her into the place 
she coveted, and where a memory had reigned so 
long. 

“ Angel, dear wife, I have something I must say 
to you to-night.” But he paused then for so long 
a time, looking down into her candid, truthful eyes, 
that her question came involuntarily. 

“You like me to be here, Rex ?” 

“T wonder what I shall ever like better !” 

“ Better to-day than usual ?” 

“ Better to-day than ever before, and to be bet- 
ter day by day through all the time to come.” 

“Oh, love,” she whispered, trembling in her 
gladness, “I thought that it would come!” 

“ Yes, it has come.” 

“ But, Rex,” she said, when he was silent once 
again, her voice sad in its entreaty, “ you will not 
be cruel—in your thoughts—to Theo ?” 

“Cruel!” He spoke quickly in his pain. “ Has 
she been cruel? But you can not understand, 
my darling. I am thankful that you can not un- 
derstand. Yet I wanted to tell you just this once 
how I have loved her. And then—” 

“1 know it, dear.” 

“No; you could not know, for I myself did not 
know until to-day. No words of mine could tell 
you how I loved her; how I have cherished her 
memory, and longed to rest my eyes upon the face 
To be near her 
once again, that has been the longing I have 
fought with, while in my heart of hearts I should 
have held my own true wife alone, as I can do to- 
night. Oh, love! oh, wife! forgive me.” 

“ And now, Rex?” 

“Now she has passed from my life, and the 
only brightness for me ever will be my wife’s af- 
fection.” 

“ And is that sufficient, Rex ?” 

“More than sufficient. It is all,” he said; and 
there was truer, deeper meaning in the tone than 
inthe words. “ But can itbe mine? Can you love 
me after this day ?” 

“If it were possible, I think I should love you 
even better, Rex; but it is not. I—I thought it 
would come.” 

“ Yes, it has come.” 

[TO BE CONTINUVED.] 
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CHAPTER III.—{ Continued.) 
MR, MARRABLES TELLS A LIE. 


Har an hour later, when their plan of opera- 
tions was concerted, Mr. Marrables scribbled a 
note to Lancelot, telling him that the meeting 
was unavoidably postponed, and begging him to 
make no kind of move meanwhile in the matter. 
To Fawcett & Clarke he also wrote a line to say 
that, being himself unable to go to Singleton to- 
morrow, he trusted it would not inconvenience 
those gentlemen to defer their visit till Wednes- 
day at the same hour. 

“ And now, my dear friend,” said the little law- 
yer, “I will do what I ought to have done long 
since—order your supper to be prepared and your 
bedroom to be got ready.” 

But Lord Brackenbury wanted neither food 
nor lodging. He had put up at the Railway Inn 
at Sandbach, where the people were all new, and 
nobody was likely to recognize him ; and at Sand- 
bach he had hired a horse, and so ridden over. 
The horse awaited him in the stables of the vil- 
lage inn close by. 

“We had better meet to-morrow at Maccles- 
field,” he said, “and go together to the York 
Hotel. One thing is certain—that, once having 
taken possession of Mr. Compton, we must not 
lose sight of him for a moment.” 

“ And having taken possession of him—having 
brought him here, let us say, in readiness to be 
produced on Wednesday—what do you yourself 
propose to do?” asked Mr. Marrables. 

ow I y? 

“ You—you yourself—Cuthbert, Lord Brack- 
enbury. You do not, I presume, intend to re- 
sume your title and estates ?” 

Lord Brackenbury frowned. 

“I mean to confirm my brother in both to the 
utmost of my power.” 

“In what way?” 





“You must tell me in what way. I am ready 
to make any declaration, to sign any paper, that 
may be desirable and necessary.” 

“ And are you so little learned in the law that 
you think you can do this thing? You are not 
a king, my dear friend, that you can abdicate in 
favor of the next heir at your pleasure. You are 
a peer of Great Britain—a member of the Legis- 
lature; one whose functions are strictly hered- 
itary, and who has no power to relegate those 
functions to another.” 

“Is that so, Marrables ?” 

“That is absolutely so. In so far as the es- 
tates go, you can—there having been no resettle- 
ment—release them to your brother; but Baron 
Brackenbury you are, nolens volens, and Baron 
Brackenbury you remain till the title passes at 
your death to the next in succession.” 

Lord Brackenbury looked down, put his hand 
over his mouth, and sat silent. 

“Tf you wish your brother Lancelot to retain 
his name and station,” continued Mr. Marrables, 
with a solemnity of manner that was the more 
impressive because so unusual, “then to him you 
must remain forever dead. Knowing you to be 
alive, he could neither bear your title nor trans- 
mit it to his eldest son. He would have no right 
to sit, or to vote, as a peer. If he did so, he 
would be guilty of a fraud—dishonored in his 
own eyes, and, if discovered, disgraced in the 
eyes of the world.” 

“T had not thought of this,” said Lord Brack- 
enbury, in a low voice. ‘ What would you have 
me do?” 

“TI would have you keep out of sight alto- 
gether. To the man Prouting you must reveal * 
yourself—for that there is no help; but he is in 
our power, and must do precisely what we choose. 
He shall make full confession of his guilt ; but he 
shall not betray that you are living. We will 
make that condition the price of his pardon— 
otherwise we hand him over to the tender mer- 
cies of the law, and he gets, in all probability, 
seven years’ penal servitude. In the mean while, 
Marrables & Blake must for once be credited 
with even more than their due share of legal 
acumen. We must be supposed to have found 
it all out through our own sharpness.” 

“But this, after all, is a half-measure. It 
seems to me that we are simply scheming to keep 
a secret, and that Lancelot’s position is as un- 
certain as ever.” 

“You can release the estate to your brother, 
absolutely, and without his knowledge.” 

“ Of course I will do that.” 

“ And lest it should some day be necessary to 
produce evidence for the security of his title, you 
can leave a written statement in our hands, a state- 
ment in full of all that you have told me to-night, 
and of as much more as may be needful, showing 
how you went away of your own act and deed; 
giving the date and particulars of your marriage ; 
and stating that you are without heirs male of 
your body, whose interests would prejudice the 
interests of Lancelot’s children. This statement, 
sealed with your seal, can lie at our office till your 
death, and not even then be delivered to your 
heirs unless under pressure of some great emer- 
gency.” 

“Yes, I will do that also.” 

“But then we must know where you live, in 
case it be necessary to communicate with you ; 
and you must provide that your executors over 
yonder give our firm due notice of your decease.” 

Lord Brackenbury nodded. 

“ And if at any time you become the father of 
a son—” 

“That will never be, my good friend. The birth 
of our little girl very nearly left me a widower ; 
and my wife, I am told, will never be a mother 
again.” 

Mr. Marrables drew a deep breath. 

“Then our last and greatest difficulty vanishes 
into thin air,” he said. “I regret the fact for 
your sake, my dear Lord Brackenbury; but I do 
not pretend to deny that it relieves my mind-of 
a very serious burden.” 

“Don’t call me ‘Lord Brackenbury,’ Marra- 
bles,” said the other. “I have done with that 
name forever. I am Cesare Donato, of the Ital- 
ian merchant service, and captain of the brig 
Diamante.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
GOOD-BY, LANCELOT. 





Lancetor’s mind was full of troubled thoughts 
as he rode over to Singleton on the Wednesday 
morning. As yet, following Mr. Marrables’s coun- 
sel and the promptings of his own good sense, he 
had told Winifred none of these things; but he 
now began to feel that it would not be easy to 
preserve silence much longer. Let it only be 
ascertained that this Mr. Compton who was 
“spending his money pretty freely” at Maccles- 
field, and the mysterious claimant, were one and 
the same, he too must see the man with his own 
eyes. But how should he go to Macclesfield with- 
out assigning some reason for the expedition ? 
Would it not be better to tell all to his wife, and 
to tell it at once, before rumors should reach her 
from without? He never saw Winifred open a 
letter now, or take up a newspaper, without an 
uneasy dread of its possible contents. 

Arrived at Marrables & Blake’s office, he 
found the two Faweetts already drawn up in or- 
der of battle. Old Clarke now survived only in 
the name of the firm; Francis Fawcett had be- 
come a middle-aged man; but Fawcett senior, 
thanks to his toupee, his hair-dye, and his teeth, 
looked hardly any older than when he paid his 
memorable visit to Langtrey Grange. If his fig- 
ure and complexion betrayed, perchance, a too 
self-indulgent habit of life, his hand, at all events, 
was as well shaped and his smile as conspicuous 
as ever. 

A black bag stood beside him on the table. 
From this bag, after due preliminaries, he brought 
out some five or six bundles of letters and papers. 
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“LOOKING BACK AT THE FAST-RECEDING LIGHTS OF THE GREAT CITY, HE TELLS HIMSELF TIIAT THIS LAST IS THE HARDEST SACRIFICE OF ALL.” 


“We have the honor,” he said, in his florid 
way, “‘to submit to you, gentlemen, on the part 
of our client, Lord Brackenbury—” 

“IT beg your pardon,” Mr. Marrables interrupt- 
ed, promptly. “I protest against that applica- 
tion of our client’s name and title.” 

Mr. Fawcett coughed, and smiled significantly. 

“We have the honor to submit to you, gentle- 
men, firstly; a packet of letters from his lordship’s 
brother, the Honorable Lancelot Brackenbury, 
now present; secondly, a packet of letters from 
the lady who was then Miss Winifred Savage ; 
thirdly, a packet of business letters from the late 
Mr. Joseph Mellor, who was at that time his lord- 
ship’s steward and agent; fourthly, a packet of 
miscellaneous correspondence (including a letter, 
gentlemen, from yourselves, signed Marrables & 
Blake); fifthly, a parcel of hotel bills duly re- 
eeipted, beginning with the Lord Warden Hotel, 
Dover, from which point his lordship started, and 
ending with bills contracted at the Hotel Feder, 
Genoa, where he was staying when he made his 
famous purchase of the diamonds. Lastly—and 
these documents are of great importance—va- 
rious papers connected with the sale. and pur- 
chase of the said diamonds, namely, the Avvoca- 
to Moro’s formal receipt for the sum of £31,000 
sterling, the original inventory of the jewels, and 
a list of the stones when unset and classified ac- 
cording to size and weight. This Jast list is in 
his lordship’s own handwriting. We have alsoa 
mass of private memoranda, small bills, and the 
like, as well as a cigarette case which your client 
will probably recognize.” 

Lancelot did recognize it instantly—a little 
russia leather case mounted in silver, which he 
had himself given to his brother not long before 
they parted. He then took up the first packet. 
consisting of his own letters; opened them one 
by one, scrutinized dates and postmarks, and 
passed them on in silence to Mr. Marrables. Next 
he examined the papers relating to the diamonds, 
the hotel bills, and so on; but Winifred’s letters 
he put on one side, unopened. 

““T presume you admit the authenticity of these 
documents ?” said Faweett senior. 

Mr. Marrables, as if unwilling to commit him- 
self to an opinion, replied by a little deprecatory 
gesture of the hand; but Lancelot answered at 
once. 

“TI believe them to be perfectly genuine,” he 
said. 
my wife’s handwriting on the envelopes of these 
others.” 

“ You will permit me to look at the letter which 
professes to be from ourselves ?” said Mr. Marra- 
bles, ‘“ Humph !—written on our office paper, I 
see; it looks very like the real thing.” 

“It és the real thing, Mr. Marrables,” 
Faweett. 

“ And the packet of miscellaneous correspond- 
ence ?-—no, thank you. I don’t desire to examine 
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it. I am only wondering if it contains a letter 
from Sir Reginald Barker to Lord Brackenbury, 
in reference to the sale of a carriage - horse ? 
An idle question, perhaps.” 

“TI believe there is some such letter,” said 
Fawcett, unable to conceal his astonishment. 

Even Lancelot wondered how Mr. Marrables 
should know what was in the packet. 

“And those miniatures of his mother and 
brother, which the late Lord Brackenbury always 
took with him when he travelled—you can, of 
course, produce those also ?” 

The Faweetts looked at each other—hesitated 
—admitted that they had nothing of the kind. 

“You are quite sure, Frank, that his lordship 
did not mention the miniatures?” suggested the 
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Then Francis Fawcett seemed to search his 
memory. He could not be sure—he would noi 
venture to say. positively; yet he fancied that 
something of the kind had been named. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Marrables, with the air 
of a man who was coming to the point—‘ and 
now, gentlemen, supposing your ‘documentary 
evidence’ to be bona fide, there arises another and 
a very serious question. Namely, how did your 
client obtain possession of these papers ?” 

“He did not ‘obtain,’ he retained possession 
of them, Mr. Marrables,” said the elder Fawcett, 
severely. 

Mr. Marrables smiled. 

“Let us treat this matter seriously,” he said. 
“You can not, as men of business, suppose that 
my client, or any other sane person, would accept 
the mere authenticity of any number of docu- 
ments as evidence of persdnal identity ? - Your 
client, gentlemen, is neither a bill nor a letter. 
He is not receipted ; he has not been through the 
post. 

“We wish to treat this matter seriously, Mr. 
Marrables. It is not we who treat it with levity,” 
replied the younger Fawcett. ‘We are quite 
aware that more conclusive testimony is neces- 
sary, and here it is.”’ 

With this, he brought out some sheets of fold- 
ed foolseap, and opened them upon the table. 

“The signed declaration of Abraham Stanway, 
of Burfield Moor. Abraham Stanway testifies to 
recognizing his lordship, and to being reminded 
by his lordship of various circumstances which 
he had himself forgotten till they were brought 
back to his memory. I need not go into details 
—you can read them for yourself. The signed 
declaration of Isaac Plant, who has also recog- 
The signed declaration 
of Seth Plant, son of the above, to the same effect. 
The signed declaration of Zachary and Keziah 
Myott, also to the same effect. All these wit- 
nesses are prepared to substantiate their testi- 
mony upon oath.” 


“Ts it possible ?” said Mr. Marrables. ‘ Real- 


| ter. 


. | Messrs, ; 
Your own tenants, my | This is Mr. Compton, a/ias Cuthbert Lord Brack- 





dear Lord Brackenbury—your own respected and 
respectable tenants !” 

“Do you object to the witnesses, Mr. Marra- 
bles ?” 

“Oh dear no! Quite the contrary; I am 
charmed. And does this complete your case ?” 

“Not quite. We have yet to submit to your 
client’s consideration his lordship’s account of his 
life and travels during the past seventeen years, 
taken down from his lordship’s own viva voce 
statement; together with various letters and pa- 
pers relating to the period of his residence in San 
Francisco and elsewhere. We shall be happy to 
leave you copies of these for your client’s perusal 
at leisure.” 

“ Don’t you think, now (to be candid), Mr. Faw- 
cett, that it would save us all a great deal of 
trouble if your client would kindly consent to an 
interview, and tell his story for himself?” 

“ No, sir—I do not,” replied the elder man, 
half angrily. ‘ We have already explained that 
his lordship objects to meet his brother under 
the present altered and painful circumstances. 
There is no need, sir, to go over that ground 
again.” 

“But we deny that the circumstances are pain- 
ful, Mr. Fawcett. It may be disagreeable to your 
client to want money, but we beg to assure you 
that, were he the person you represent him to be, 
nothing would give us more pleasure than to sat- 
isfy his demands.” 

“He should have four times twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds,” said Lancelot, speaking for the sec- 
ond time. 

“You hear that, gentlemen? A hundred thou- 
sand pounds is a largesum. Your client has but 
to present himself in person (and to convince us 
of his identity), and a hundred thousand pounds 
are at his disposal.” 

There was a momentary silence. Then Fran- 
cis Faweett spoke. “I will freely confess, Mr. 
Marrables, that I am somewhat of your opinion. 
I wish our client could be prevailed upon to meet 
his brother ; but when a man has been supplant- 
ed in his dearest affections—” 

Lancelot half rose from his chair, but Mr. Mar- 
rables checked him with a gesture. 

“T am delighted,” he said, “that Mr. Francis 
Fawcett takes so business-like a view of the mat- 
And, such being the case, I can not doubt 
that these gentlemen will be pleased to learn that 
their client has consented to give us the pleasure 
of his company.” 

Whereupon Mr. Marrables rapped the table with 
a ruler, and there entered Mr. Blake, followed, very 
slowly and reluctantly, by a sandy-haired, showily 
dressed man of perhaps forty-five or forty-seven 
years of age. 

‘My dear Lord Brackenbury,” said Mr, Marra- 
“T have the pleasure of presenting to you 
3, Fawcett & Clarke’s mysterious client, 














— 


enbury, alias Samuel Prouting, who was your 
brother’s valet.” 


“You are sure you have all you want, Prout- 
ing?” 

“Quite sure, my lord.” 

“There is nothing I can do for you in any way ?” 

“You—you have done too much already, my 
lord. More than I deserve.” 

There is humility in the words; but the man’s 
manner is even more humble. He stands shuf- 
fling his feet and nervously clasping and unclasp- 
ing his hands—the picture of self-abasement. 

Lord Brackenbury looks at him almost with 
compassion. 

“Well, you have acted the part of a great scoun 


| drel, Prouting,” he says; “ but it is open to you 


| once more before you, 


” 


to do better in the future. 

“T wish to do better, my lord.” 

“Tt rests with yourself. You have the world 
And it is not as if you 
were going back to California or the States. In 
Canada you will find yourself among new scenes 
and new people, You can make a fresh start if 
you choose.” 

“ Indeed, my lord, I will.” 

They are standing on the deck of an Allan Line 
steamer bound for Quebec. It is almost dark ; 
and the smoke and noise and confusion of Liver- 
pool and the Mersey are around them. 

“Well, if you want help or advice, you are to 
write to Mr. Blake; but to attempt to deceive us 
in any way will be useless—and impossible. There 
goes the bell—so good-by to you.” 

“Good-by, my lord. I’m—I’m truly 
for your goodness—and—” ; 

“And what? Make haste—they are 
remove the gangway.” 

“ And please, my lord, if you approved, I'd writ« 
to Lettice by-and-by, when I was settled; and. if 
she cared to come out and bring the boy—” 

Lord Brackenbury hesitates, then shakes his 
head. 

“No,” he says, sternly. “The woman has suf- 
fered enough; and the lad has never seen you. 
Leave them in peace.” With this he goes ashore, 
and the gangway is withdrawn, and presently the 
Proserpine is under way. 

Four hours later Lord Brackenbury is once 
more standing on the deck of a big steamer; and 
this time he is there as a passenger. The vessel 


grateful 


going to 


| is a Cunarder bound for the Mediterranean and 





Adriatic seas, and he has taken his passage direct 
for Bari. He is going home, and without hav- 
ing seen his brother’s face. 

Looking back at the fast-receding lights of ie 
great city, he tells himself that this last is the 
hardest sacrifice of all. 

* Good-by, Lancelot!” 

The night is dark, and there are none to see his 
tears, 

THE END, 
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VELVET Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. 


Jewel Basket, 
Figs. 1--3. 
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Vetver Rounp Har. 


For description see 












Supplement. 


of olive vel- 
vet, embroid- 
ered in the de- 
Sign given by 
Fig. 54, Sup- 
plement. The 


tulip - shaped 

See illustrations on Somaes pon 
pages 708 and 709. he 
Pp ‘a : worked in 
Tuts basket, which tent chain 

is of Chinese cane- - ited 


work, is four inches 
high without the cov- 
er; the widest part 
is midway between 
the top and bottom, 
whence it diminish- 


and knotted 
stitches with 
blue silk in 
two ._ shades, 
the dots at 
the points in 


satin stitch 

es toward the top, ‘h 

prose : with dark 

where it is four inch- bine. Shaatin 

es and a half in di- ihaliodl : ane: 
ameter. It is orna- ot ? 


mented with a circu- 
lar piece of dark red 
velvet, hollowed out 
at the middle to fit 
around the top of 
the basket, cut in pointed scallops at the outer edge, 
and finished at the inner and outer edges with piping 
of light blue satin. Fig. 2 gives the design for the 
embroidery on the points, which is worked in chain, 
satin, and knotted stitches, and in point Russe, 
with filoselle silk and gold thread. A running out- 





Cravat Bow. 
For description see Supplement. 


Re: 









ers are work- 
ed with pink, 
the dots with 
dark red, the 
sprays with 
olive and the 
broad stem with bronze silk, in chain stitch, The 
lambrequins are edged at the bottom with a narrow 
pleating of light blue satin ribbon, fastened with a 
cross seam of gold-colored silk on the right side. 
Two notched strips of olive green velvet, the design 
for which is given by Fig. 55, Supplement, are 


Tutte Ficnv. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Giru’s Piterm Suir, For Girt rrom 910 15 Years Fig. 2.—CasHMERE AND GROS 
oLp.—Wirn Cut Paper Patrery.—Price 25 Cents. Grain Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see 













CASHMERE AND Satin Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 42 and 43, 


line in chain stitch of fawn-coloved silk forms the foun- 
dation for leaf-shaped figures of olive silk, and a flowei 
worked in satin stitch with several shades of blue silk. 
At each upper point of the outline is worked a dot in 
satin stitch of blue silk and point Russe of gold thread ; 
below each lower point a dot in pink silk and point 
Russe of gold thread. The calyx of the flower is work- 
ed in knotted stitch with gold thread, and radiating 
from it are long stitches of maize filoselle silk; three 
chain stitches of gold thread are worked above the up- 
permost petal of the flower. Pointed ornaments, cover- 
ed with light blue silk, are attached between the scal 
lops. The cover is cushioned, and covered with red 
velvet cut star-shaped at the middle, and underlaid with 
light blue satin, around which the velvet is edged with 
gold cord, and with a row in chain stitch with light 
blue. The embroidery is worked by the design Fig. 3, 
in colors to correspond with that on the sides. The 
embroidered cover is fastened down on the cushion, the 
latter is bordered with notched trimming of light blue 
satin, and one of the pointed ornaments is fastened at 
the centre to serve for a knob. 


Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 709. 

Tuts basket is made of black lacquered cane and Jap. 
anese rush-work; it measures five inches in height 
without the feet, and six inches and a half in length 
and width. The sides are ornamented with lambrequins 


No. V., Figs. 27-35. 


Lapy’s Crocuet JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Suppicment, No. VI., Figs. 36-41, 


Supplement. 





MaTeLassk Hoon 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 51-53. 


placed across the cover; a cross seam of gold-color 
ed silk edges the velvet. The flowers of the design 
are worked with blue and with pink alternately, the 
connecting stitches with yellow. Tufts of pink wool, 
fastened down with blue silk buttons, are placed 
between opposite points on the cover. Pleating of 
light blue satin ribbon trims the cover and also the 
upper edge of the basket. Tassels of bright-colored 
wools, the heads ornamented with blue silk buttons, 
are placed at the four corners. The handle is wound 
with blue satin ribbon, terminating in a bow at each 
side. 





HANNAH MORE’S SUCCESS A 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

ba 1(ELEBS in Search of 

J gious novel, and was immensely popular in its 
day. It will still repay readin The first edition 
sold in a fortnight. Twelve editions came out dur- 
ing the first year In all, 21,000 copies were sold 
in England and 30,000 in America. It was trans- 
lated into every Continental language—even into 
Icelandic. The success of Celebs was by no means 
a piece of exceptional good fortune. Miss More’s 
books usually did sell by twenty and thirty thou- 
sands, and were translated into Persian, Mahratta, 
Icelandic, and even Cingalese, by way of unexpected 
languages. Sometimes a large edition of a book of 


. Wife” is a semi-reli 
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hers was entirely sold in four hours. Naturally, 
after hearing of such facts, we wish to learn if the 
author did not reap some substantial benefit from 
so much popularity, and are glad to learn from her 
biographer that she made a fortune of £30,000 ; 
and that, though the wish of her heart from youth 
had been to have a house of her own in which a 
clock could not stand upright, she was able, from 
her own earnings, to build one of much more com- 
modious dimensions, in which she and her sisters 
ended their days. 

Her books brought her honors of all kinds, as 
well as money. The Queen consulted her about 
the education of the Princess Charlotte; the 
Duchess of Gloucester gave her a public break- 

fast; the Academy of Arts, Sciences, and Belles- 
Lettres in Rouen elected her a member. If she 
scribbled a pencil translation of an Italian piece 
at a concert, it was snatched from her hands and 
put into the principal magazine of the day; and 
her letters, though composed only “ for the fire- 
side and the bosom,” were eagerly copied by those 
who saw them. Then, to crown her triumphs, no 
doctor would ever take a fee from her; and actu- 
ally, when the course of the mails between Bris- 
tol and Exeter was being altered for some good 
reason, Sir Francis Freeling was especially charged 
by the royal family to ascertain if the alteration 
‘would be inconvenient to Mrs. More, in which case 
the project was to be abandoned. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gaernuoun.—In making a call, leave your coat in 
the hall and keep your hat in your hand. 

Scnoo.-Giri.—It is best to wear a travelling cloak 
to protect a handsome suit. Gray-topped shoes are 
worn with gray wool or black dresses, but not with 
very dressy or light toilettes. 

Ausox E.—Use pleatings, sash, and facings of dark 
red Surah. 

Mnxs. W. R. P,—Your suit and capote go well togeth- 
er, and need not be altered. Of your embroidered 
cashmere shawl make a Double-breasted Cloak like 
that made of a shaw! illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
XIIL., or else a fichu and a pointed over-skirt. Get 
woo! goods of large black and white or gray plaid, and 
make a handkerchief suit or else a bordered Pilgrim- 
age suit in combination with your goods like sample. 
Shirring will be more used than ever this winter; even 
heavy materials are shirred. 

W. C, H.—When the bride wears a travelling suit 
the groom wears a black diagonal frock-coat, with 
vest of the same, and dark gray pantaloons. We do 
not reply to such ingniries by mail. 

Cc. Y. F.—Use your plain black silk for a draped 
round skirt, and get either plueh, velvet, or brocaded 
satin de Lyon for a coat-baeque to wear withit. Read 
about the new ways of combining two materials in 
late numbers of the New York Fashions. 

Nerriz.—Read reply just given “C. Y. F.” Trains 
are confined to morning wrappers and dinner and even- 
ing dresses; demi-trains are worn with carriage toi- 
Jettes for ceremonious visita. Black velvet is a suita- 
ble evening dress for a married lady, though it is not 
used by those who are very young, except for short 
costumes, 

Constant Reaper.—Coachman’s drab cloth or cam- 
el's-hair will be very stylish for an over-drees to be 
worn with a black velvet skirt. There are also ele- 
gant plaids for the same purpose. Let the hat be 
biack plush with gay plumes. 

Leonora.—Read about cioth suite in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIII. Trim with plush 
bands, and have a plush hat.—You should begin eating 
a8 soon as you are served. 

Veer.—Get the sample with stitches of bright color, 
and make it by the pattern of the Plaid Suit with 
McGregor Mantle illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XTII. 

Louwa.—Make your black brocade by the pattern of 
the Short Suit with Train Buttoned On. Rich jet 
trimmings are more useful than those of colored beads, 
though it would be handsome with heliotrope beads 
or else gold beading, and satin to correspond in the 
facings. 

Avioz.—Felt hats can be pressed over, but it costs 
almost as much as to buy new hata. Young girls of 
eleven years are not dressed in black unless they are 
in mourning. 

X. Y. Z., any Orurrs.—We have repeatedly stated 
that we can not give addresses in this column. 

Gaze._x.—The acceptance should of course be ad- 
dressed to the person or persons issuing the invita- 
tion, or to the secretary of the association. 

K. G. B.—Your silk is stylish, and should be com- 
bined with darker green silk or else camel’s-hair. 
Make it by the pattern of the Shirred Round Waist 
with Draped Over-Skirt and Short Skirt illustrated in 
Bazar No. 38, Vol. XIII. 

Beunerre.—Have a deep round collar and square 
cuffs of satin, velvet, or plush on your polonaise, and 
do not alter it otherwise.—Aisthetics is the perception 
of the beautiful. 

Sussoniser.—The velvets used for suits cost from $4 
to $8 a yard. 

Bripemar.—Make your white silk dress by the de- 
sign given for a bridal or full-dress toilette in Bazar 
No. 39, Vol. XIII. Use tulle or Chambéry gauze, or 
else India muslin, with the silk. 

Avme.—A white dress is the only one with which a 
bridal veil is worn. A black silk dress is entirely un- 
suitable for a bridal dress, Why not give up having 
a reception if you can not afford any dress but a black 
siik one, and be married at church in your travelling 
dress, if you are going away, or in a dark colored silk 
that will be as useful asa black silk? Puta wide band 
of satin on your velvet cloak. Your parents should 
pay for the wedding invitations, not the bridegroom. 

Diamonp.—Read reply just given “* Addie.” 

Mas. W. L. D.—Use the pattern of the Bridal (or 
Full-Dress) Toilette illustrated in Bazar No. 88, Vol. 
XIII. Cloth is best for a travelliug dress for a bride, 
or else have a plush basque with camel’s-hair skirt. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


In Nenvous Denturry, Loss or Arreritrs, Ero. 

I usep Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous debil- 
ity brought on by overwork in warm weather, with 
good resulta. Also in loss of 6 a" from at of 
tone of stomach and bowels, G Couiins, M.D., 
—{Com.) IPTON, Ix. 





Rememser in purchasing Hanford’s None Such Bak- 
ing he oe you run no > ” to habeas gives satisfac- 
and guarantees success. It makes light, flaky, and 
wholesome food, Sold by ail leading grecere.--tGom. j 





Thirteen years ago I was sick with Bright’s 
disease for eight months, without receiving the 
slightest benefit from the doctors, and after using 
two bottles of your medicine I was entirely cured. 
—L. R. Cusnine, Saratoga Springs. 


My wife was cured of Bright’s disease (the 
doctor pronounced her incurable) by using your 
medicine. —W. A. TrevaTHan, Battleboro, N. C. 





After taking medicine, almost daily, for thir- 
teen years, I was cured by “ Constitution Water.” 
—Mrs. M. A. Sraren, Pleasant Hill, Misa. 





One bottle of your medicine has cured me of 
inflammation of the kidneys.—Joun McCormicg, 
Union Square Hotel, New York. 





Six doses of your medicine cured me of acute 
pain across the small of my back.—Roserr 
Carucart, 70 West 19th Street, New York. 


“Constitution Water” will cure nervous and 
neuralgic headaches ; also dyspepsia. 





“Constitution Water” a sure cure for childhood weak- 
ness. Ask your druggist for it. Morgan & Augen, Pro- 
prietors, 59 John St., N. Y. Send for circular.—[{Com.] 





I have worn this Corset 


ut have worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months and 
peas a is still perfect, 








The above cut is original with us, and is our Trade- 


Mark. The public are cautioned nst the is of 
other firms advertised under an imitation of cut. 
DR. WARNER’S 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It gives 
an —< ~ , and fits with perfect ease. Price 
) e- 1, with Plain 7 $1 25; with Tampico Bust 

erfection Corset), $1 7 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
P Product of a special refinin 

EPPS Ss cess. It is Chocolate devoi Not of 
its over-richness and substantial- 
(CHOCOLATE ity. Sugarless, and, when made, 
oft theconsistenceof ‘coffee. Anaf- 
ternoon Chocolate. Each 
is labelled JAMES EPPS 
HomeeopathicChemists, beaten’ 


— 


E SSENCE 








Published by 6, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


LATEST—LARGEST—BEST. 
Contains over 118,000 Words, 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, 

4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every description, to match 
any color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 


The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith's Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. These garments 

\\ are soft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but allowing it to escape through 
| the perforations, wf the wearer 
*.| in a uniform degree of warmth. To 
| ladies with weak lungs these gar- 

il ¥ *.| ments are indispensable. American 
: 3 Institute premium for ten consecu- 
all 

leading physicians. 


tive years. Recommended by 
D. C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 

















The Youg, Ladies’ Journal 


Is the BEST MAGAZINE for LADIES & FAMILIES, 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER, now ready, contains a 
Colored Supplement of a new and CHARMING Com- 
pe 5 in FANCY WORK for DOMESTIC USE; also, 
M NSE COLORED FASHION PANORAMA 
with 20 FIGURES, and about 300 ENGRAVINGS il- 
lustrating all of the LATEST FASHIONS, from Paris 
with full size patterns for cutting out. Several NEW 
COMPLETE STORIES, illustrated ; also MUSIC, PO- 
ETRY, 4 The Sup jlements alone are 
worth more than the price of the Journal. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS., 
including all the supp! its, 35 cents. 
The International News Co., 31 Beekman St., N. Y. 
Subscriptions received for all foreign Publications. 


The THOMPSON 

Patent SARATOGA 

WAVE (which justtook 

lst Premium at the Cin- 

cinnati Industrial Expo- 

sition), made wholly of 

; natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
It is the “latest” 












‘opyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 


Price, ‘6 to 


& with Vy of SON ior 
MRS. PSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


MARBLE MANTELS 


Exclusive _e in Wood may ea ag XVL, 
First Empire, 

ueen Anne, me 

glish Oak, &c. 








ce, M 
in Mahogany, Kien "Amaeath 
rT, B. STEWART & CO. 
75 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY “LUN TINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


HAPPY THOUGHT 


Combination for Sewing Machines must be seen to be 
appreciated. Send 60c. in stamps or 50c. P.O.Order, with 
name of machine, to Kirx & Spau pine, Box 167, Erie, 
Pa. Liberal discounts to Agents. Send for sample. 





NEW 











Send for circular. 
$1.25 a Year. 
3pecimen Copy, 10c. 
Trial TP 8 months, 25c. * 
with chromo. 


A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Ullustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topica. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456, 4 Beekman &t., N. Y. 





Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 


Monthly.” Apams & BisHop, 46 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 





















BEATTY’S PIANOS $297.50, 


t Pianos. New 
eget scale, all pA Fy 


list of name reome 
Pianos in vanes veartety $103. upwards. (See Crtalogue. ) Eve: 
Saas Set Reeds only 86. 


ae te . oe =, es, 


own 
instrument fully Warranted for six 
ona tint - tony upwards. Renton tal trial. Those desiring 
select the Instrument in 


ein ae, DANIEL F. “BEATTY, oF ehing New Jerse 
p+ on DANIEL . a ington New ersey. 


een Gieapel 





iding 
fancy moulding 
Hammers. 


tend y Advertisement. 
Grand Square and Upright 


we ey 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The new invisible front, ** The Albine,?? now 
on exhibition, 

Switches, one yard lon aes Som 
Swrenen finest quality, long "hak, 
upward. 

Curls, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward, 

pe taken in Exchange. 

Hairas falty. Aji! shades properly 
amu at reasonable prices, 


$1 upward. 
from $6 





Combings made up hand 
than by any other house. Ravies FoF ng to 
the coiffure free. 


Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the SBoationss of youth. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, $1 per box. 
MY nana in three shades, at 50 cents and $1 


indelible seLe aad and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 © bottle. 


Undesirable +e of hair transformed into desired 
shades without injury to the hair. 


Diapholine, the new discovery to stain or dye 
any shade of hair a handsome drab, ashes of rose, or 
mouse color, $2 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 


French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third house east 6th Ave, 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


So.oBr ALL DEALER OL ORLO 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO athena sate 











TH ROUGH 








FREE CLASSES 
SELF. SUPPORTING WOMEN, 


Every Morning from 10 to 1 o’clock, 


In Phonography, Retouching Photo- 
Negatives, and Photo-Color. Apply to 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
7 East 15th St., New York; or, send stamp for Circular. 





oailast FASHION GULD: 





wnt COD. ® ng 
Street, N. Y¥. City. Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege oo ein. 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English 


AT LOW aa 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 ~~ = ua iets ro 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 piec 


Fine Gold-band re China Tea Sets, 44 pisone.. 30 
Richly Decorated see ge boned Sets, 44 pieces.. 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 ohente, vier - canekakken ve bhek .00 
White English Porcelain ianer ‘Bote, 100 pieces ..... 14,00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives. IED. « » ns Kasen Epes 3,00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
New Illustrated Catalogue ond Price-List mailed free 
Ee OL: HADLEY. Coo my i neat te, N. ¥. chy. 
A jooper ns a ° . 
Orders boxed and’ placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent C. O. oD. br E. O. Money Order. 





NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


FOR 
FALL and WINTER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mime. Julian’s Specific is the only — 
— for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL IAN, No. r:3 East 20th St., N.Y. 


TO MOTHERS. —Use the Nov- 
elty Carria Protect your Ba- 
by’s eyes rom the sun and too 
strong light. You use an um- 
brella, why not for Baby ? Noth- 
ing will shield as well. The 
Novelty is the only Carriage that 
has springs that can be regu 
lated to the weight, and alent to 
alter to recline or sit up in com- 
fortably. Beware of Imitations, 
Price $14. Send for ak to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, next block above Stewart's. 











































Novemser 6, 1880.] 





‘sacl Ties: 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


719 





EKHRICHS’ 


FASHION QUARTERLY 


WINTER, 1880, 


LS: OUP, 
Price lic. per Copy; or 50c. per Year. 





oat 














Contains illustrated descrip- | * 
tions of all the Winter Fash- 
ions. Complete list of Holiday | = 
Goods and presentation articles. 
Household Goods, China, Ma- 
jolica Ware, Silver and Glass 
Ware, &c., &c. With complete 
quotations of the latest retail 
prices. Illustrated with hun- 
dreds of excellent engravings. 


Address 


EHRICH BROS,, 


285 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 


ew YORK. 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE 
KID GLOVES. 


Having just purchased the balance of 
a consignment of REAL KID GLOVES 
at a great sacrifice, we offer 


600 DOZEN, 

AS FOLLOWS: 
3-Button Kids at 75 cents. 
REGULAR PRICE $1 50. 
4-Button Kids at $1 00. 

REGULAR PRICE $1 75. 
6-Button Kids at $1 25. 


REGULAR PRICE 32 00. 








These are choice new goods, comprising Black, 
Medium, and Dark Shades. 

Our friends should avail themselves of this unusual 
opportunity to secure a REALLY GOOD GLOVE at 
such an extremely low price. 


Illustrated Oatalogue sent on application. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St. 845 & 847 Broadway. 
ESTABLISHED 





Isso. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN INFORMING OUR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS THAT OUR NEW 


FALL CATALOGUE 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT OCTOBER 224. IT 
WILL BE FOUND MORE COMPLETE IN ITS 
SYNOPSIS OF PRICES, STYLES, &c., THAN EVER 
BEFORE, AND WILL BE SENT TO ANY AD- 
DRESS ON APPLICATION, ENCLOSING STAMP. 

WE ARE NOW OFFERING SOME WONDER- 
FUL BARGAINS IN SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 

SAMPLES FORWARDED. 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 








GOODS FOR INFANTS’ WEAR 


AND 


BOYS AND GIRLS CLOTHING 


ASPECIALTY, including everything required to make 
be complete outfits for all ages up to 16 years, of the 
a standard for quality, style, fit, &c., and at low 

ces. Catalogues furnished upon application. 


BES? & CO., 245.588! Se New York 


14 16 Sones 4Sets R ONLY $05. 
up.Pa oper 0. Aare 
——= = Daniel F. r Beatty, ashington, 


m0 New Chromo Chromo Cards, Bouquet, Motto, or Moss Rose, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


$72 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tevz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











is80 JONES 1840 


CHOICE FALL GOODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


gestive al 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. _MHOUSEFORIG GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. o Vo 





SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 (0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. OC OocrocKERY. 
—s a8 o. mi 


J ONES ~ 


Eighth Avenue 








Kighth Avenue 


| Nineteenth Street. 


AND } 
. _Nineteenth Street. = 


J ONES 





SHOES." OULAcEs. 
caRPETS. “1) _Q GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY O a HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. OA. a MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. ~\V Gents’ Fornisutno G’ps. 


SEND FOR NEW FALL CATALOGUE. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 





No. 7560. No. 7570. 


SIDENBERG’S 


NEWEST STYLES 


FRENCH ROLL BYRON COLLAR. 


EACH ONE STAMPED WITH OUR 


TRADE MARK, 





FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 





STERN BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 


WE WILL ISSUE OUR 


PALL CATALOGUE, 


Extensively illustrated, with full descriptions of all 
novelties in 


SUITS, OLOAKS, BONNETS, 
FUR GARMENTS, LINGERIES, 
AND UNDERWEAR, 
MISSES’ AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER ARTICLES, 
About October 18th, 
And will be mailed upon application. 


PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO ALL MAIL 
ORDERS. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32 to 36 West 23d St., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year ........... 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. "4 > 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............++. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper's Macazte..... 4% 





Harper's WEEKLY... 


One Year.......... $10 00 
Harper's Bazar 








Harper’s Magazin 

Harper's WEEKLY....... } One Year.......... 7 00 

Harrer’s MaGazine..... 

Harper’s BazaR......... } One Year........... 7 00 

Harper's WEEKLY....... 

Tt many Mea } One Fea iicceveesece 7 00 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRankwin Squaxk, New York. 


$5 to ¢ t 0%: per or day ai at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
0 D4U Address Sruxsox & Co., Portland, Maine, 





DRY GOODS. 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Sixth Ave, and 19th St., 
NEW YORK, 


Will mail, free of charge, to any address their Catalogue 
for the Fall and Winter of 1880-’81, containing illustra- 
tions and prices of the goods in the following depart- 
ments, also full instructions for ordering the same by 
mail, thus enabling parties living some distance from 
the City to get the latest styles in Dry Goods and at 
City prices: 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, 
Cloaks, and fine Muslin 
and Lace Underwear, 
Dress Goods, Silks, and Velvets, 
Hosiery and Gloves, Laces, Millinery, 
Fancy Goods and Jewelry, 
Dress Trimmings, Ribbons, Notions, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Domestic and Housefurnishing Goods, 
Boots and Shoes, &., &c. 
Our stock is one of the largest in New York City, 
and of the best quality. Satisfaction guaranteed to 
all who may favor us with an order. 


P.S.—Please mention when ordering Catalogue what 
paper you saw this advertisement in. 





SIMPSON, ChAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., New York City. 


Ms Mcenetl] 


NEW YORK CITY. 





IN 


SILKS, SATINS, 
VELVETS, 


Are offering a larger variety than ever before ; 
and, having availed themselves of favorable 
opportunities for purchasing, confidently believe 
that their prices will compare favorably with 


those of other houses, 





DRESS 
TRIMMINGS 


AT WHOLESALE. 


In this department our stock has never 
been richer or more varied. The manu- 
facture of Buttons has become a fine art, 
and we can show the most elegant styles 


Dresses, i 

ered Lisse and Flo Embroideries. We 
would call the attention of DRESSMAK- 
ERS to the above, to —* we offer lib- 
eral inducements to purchase. 


E, A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway. WN. Y. 


100 Scrap Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, 
10c.; 3 Autumn Bouquets, Tx9, 10c.; 3 Oil 
Pictures, 9x12, 10c. ; 3 Engravings, 9x12, 10c. ; 12 Perfo- 
rated Mottoes,10c. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 








66 a week in your own town. ‘Térms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H: Hatierr & Go.,Portiand, Maine. 





gne just out, with 


40 Lovely Chromo Cards, New Design 
Stag Puintine Co., Northford, ¢ Conn. 


name, 10c. 





h Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.C: ‘ards 
Name on, 10c, Franklin ‘Prtg Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 
) New Style Cards, Lithographed i in aright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c, Conn.Card Co orthford,Ct. 


5 Elegant Cards. New Chromo,Shells,Gilt- + me 
with name, 10c. G. A. Sprine, Northford, 


Elegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, no 2 alike, 
Name Nicely printed, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 








5 Landscape, Chromo Carda, £e., name on, 1l0c. 20 
Gilt-Kdge Cards,10c. Clinton & ‘Co,North Haven,( Ct. 





20 New Chromos, No 2 alike, 10c. ; or 50 Fancy Cards 
10c.,name on, Curomo Cagp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





b,MUUeY &.) 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


STATION OF THE 
SECOND AVENUE ELEVATED 


RAILROAD 
AT THE ENTRANCE TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


BROCADED VELVETS, 


HANDSOME ASSORTMENT. 
$3 25, $3 75, and $4 per Yard. 


SATIN-STRIPED VELVETS. 


LOT 1—RICH COLORS AND BLACKS, $1 26. 
LOT 2—STILL FINER, $1 45. 

LOT 3—MAGNIFICENT, $1 50. 

LOT 4—FINEST IMPORTED, $1 75. 


BONNET VELVETS, 


COLORS AND BLACKS, 68c., 75c., $1, $1 25 up. 
DESIRABLE AND SCARCE SHADES IN PLUSHES, 


180 PIECES, BLACK AND COLORS, IN SATINS, 
48c., 55c., 65c. 


Dress Silks. 


FANCY AND COLORS, 55c., 65c., T5c., $1, $1 25 up. 
FANCY SILKS, 29c., 59c., 75c., 88c., $1 up. 
BLACK DAMASSES, 

At 45c., 55c., T5c., 88c., $1, $1 25, $1 50. 
COL ORS, $1 75, $2, $2 50, $3, $3 50, $4. 
SATIN DE LYONS, 


$1, $1 25. 


Riley's Fashion Magazine, 


FALL NO. NOW READY. 
Contains Full and Reliable Information on Matters 
of Fashion, and Gives a Complete Price-List of Our 
Entire Stock. 








SEND FOR SPECIMEN NUMBER. 





SINGLE COPIES, lic. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31144 Grand St., 


Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 
NEW YORK. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Full assortment of the latest Parisian Novel- 
ties now in stock in Plain and Fancy Figured 
Dress Goods, Roman Plaids, Guld, Silver, Silk 
and Velvet Brocades, Fancy and Plain Plushes, 
Cloak and Dress Velvets, &c., &c. 


Broadway & (9th St. 





ASK FOR 


SIDENBERG’S 


FAVORITE RUFFLINGS. 


TRADE MARK, 





JUST OUT IN THE LATEST STYLES 
AND NOVELTIES 
FOR 


NECK-WEAR AND BOTTOMS OF DRESSES. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 


ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just ont, 
a very large Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, Designer, 401 C ‘anal St., N. Y. 


5 () ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 80 Gold and 


Silver Chromos, 0c. W. Moors, Brockport, N, Y. 















: cease” 
ya 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








, these Ww teris 
\ tV5, 
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FACETL®. 

**Wuar is the worst thing about riches ?” asked the 
Sunday-echoo!l superintendent. And the new boy in 
the bad class under the gallery, who only came in last 
Sunday, stood wp and said, “ Their scarcity.” And in 
his confusion the superintendent told the school to 
rise and sing, *‘ Don’t be weary, children.” 

Sessa aan 

Smithers believes in unlucky numbers, For in- 
stance, he says it’s unlucky to have thirteen persons 
at table when there is only dinner enough for ten. 

oO 

“Tl teach you to lic, and steal, and smoke, and use 
profane language!” said an irate parent to his eldest 
offspring, at the same time swinging a good-sized sap- 
ling. “Tl teach you, you young scamp !” 

“ Never mind, father; I know all them branches al- 
ready.” 

THE LATEST METHOD. 

Jonns. “I see Smith has taken to riding a bicycle. 
What on earth is he doing that for ?” 

Routxson. ‘Oh, a very simple reason—to prevent 
Mrs. Smith going with him.” 
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PARIS SKETCHES. 


“If I have ever used any unkind words, Hannah,” 
said Mr. Smiley to Mrs. Smiley, reflectively, “I take 
them all back.” 

“Yes, I suppose you want to use them over again,” 
was the not very soothing reply. 

> 


Maxine um Fast,—A rag sere J young horse has 
been named Dr. Tanner, in hopes that it will make 


him fast. 
SMALL BY DEGREES. 
**Mayn’t I have some more sugar in my tea, Aunt 
Georgy ?” 
“Why, you've had three.” 
“Yes; but they melt away so!” 
kat alae tcbennte 


OH, THE BAD MAN! 


Mrs. Mantow.er (who has been at poor M.’s pockets, 
as usual). “And so your pretty friend Mr. Brown 
wants you to go with him this evening, if you have 
nothing better to do, to see Betsy! But I will find 
you something better to do, Mr. Mantowler, or I’m 
very much mistaken. And who is Betsy, I should like 
to know? Hussy!” 





The Parisians tove to consult. their doctor in the 
street. It is probably for that reason that most doc- 
tors have a carriage. Dr, T—— has found a very good 
means of getting rid of the ingenious persons who sop 
him in the street and say, “ Ah, doctor, I am glad 
have met you; I was just about to call upon you; I 
have a queer pain in my side”—for the doctor does not 
dare to count this imprompty consultation in the bill. 
Dr. T—— says to the man whio stops him in the’street, 
“Shut your eyes close ; now show me your tongue,” 
and away he drives. 


AEE. ete 

Hist ror Mammas.—An old lady who has several 
unmarried daughters feeds them on fish diet, because 
it is rich in phosphorus, and phosphorus is the essen- 
tial thing in making matches. 


oO 
Parrot TaLtk—Polly-syllables. 


iogodainnenrs 

A girl just returned to Hannibal from a Boston high 
school said, upon seeing a fire-engine at work, “‘ Who 
would evah have dweamed such a diminutive appawa- 
tus would hold so much wattah !” 


spendaamleabeesig 
A WELL-preap Query.—Do people who bake at home 
‘use the “ flower” of the family ? 





Wit a Dirrenrrnor.—The figure gentlemen most 
admire is the “figure” at the banker’s. The figure la- 
dies most admire is—their own, 


A Goop TuING TO RE-OCOLLECT, I1¥ You CAN—Debts, 
peniiaeaglibtigat eines 
MORE MORAL MAXIMS, 

Many are the ways by which you can make a name 
that will go down to posterity; perhaps the best way 
of all is—to have an aim, and hit it off. 

Never tell secrets to your quill pen; it may split on 

you. 

7 Sweet are the uses of adversity. Perhaps so; but 
are they really so jolly sweet as the ditto of prosperity ? 
Rey very best art of book-keeping is—not to lend 
them. 

Charity covers a multitude of sins: a charity bazar 
covers a multitude of swindling. 

Some extremely good women make too little of 
themselves when they wear eel-skin frocks. 

When you are merry, sing psalms. This is quite 
right; only to sing some kind of psalms is quite hymn- 
possible, 

Never go out for a lark unless you have first made 
up your mind to catch it. 











